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ORIENTAL COMPETITION 


Representative R. W. Austin, of Tennessee, m the American Economist. 


Tokyo, Japan, August 1, 1915.— 
Having given my impressions on the 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands and 
the duty of the United States in 
reference to legislation and the fu- 
ture possibilities in case of their de- 
velopment, and a consequent in- 
crease of American trade and com- 
merce, Tam now going to place be- 
fore the public some information 
gathered in Japan. 


I traveled several thousand miles 
in the Flowery Kingdom, visiting 
the capital city, Tokyo; Osaka, the 
Pittsburgh of Japan; the important 
shipping. ports of Yokohama, Kobe 
and Nagasaki, the latter located in 
the center of the great coal mining 
district, and Keyoto, the 
capital. In addition to visiting. the 
cities named, I’ examined several! 
cotton, woolen and spinning mills, 
and traveled through the agricul- 
tural seetion. 


The population of Japan proper is 
53,000,000, and if you add the de- 
pendenties, Korea and Formosa, it 


gives a total of 71,000,000. Japan 
has 147,655 square miles, In size 
California exceeds it by 11,000 


square. miles. The population of 
the Golden State in 1910 was 2,377,- 
249. Japan and Montana are. the 
same size. The population of the 
latter when taken by the Govern- 
ment was 376,952, while Japan's at 
that time was 50,984,844. In density 
of population per square mile the 
followimg will show the overcrowd- 
ed condition of Japan as compared 
With some other countries; Russia, 
“0 persons per square mile; France, 

England, 33; Italy, 54; Holland, 
52; Germany, 60; United States, 30; 
Japan, 234, The average density of 
population throughout the world is 
“9 inhabitants. Japan’s increase in 
population is 500,000 annually: 16 
per cent of ifs soil under cultiva- 
lion, the rest’ in mountains, forest. 
end untilable lands. Seventy per 
cent of the people live by farming. 


The statesmen-of Japan fully real- 
ize their country is overcrowded and 
must have additional room. This 
explains its seizure of Korea, For- 
mosa and recently a China province, 
control of southern Manehuria, and 
why if will be only two willing to 
lake over the Philippine Islands 
whenever the United States com- 
mits the folly of turning them 
adrift. Japan is wild for more ter- 
ritory for the eolonization of her 
congested population and the sale 
of the ever-inereasing output of her 
nulls and faetories, 


former 


Labor is cheaper to-day in Japan 
than any other country in the world 
except China, and the difference is 
exceedingly slight. Japan, having 
the decided lead in the manufactur- 
ing line, is now supplying China, 
and in doing this has successfully 
met the competition of all her 
American and European -competi- 
tors. In the manufacture of cheap 
cotten goods she is rapidly taking 
the trade away from her ally, Great 
Britain, and while the United States, 
before Japan developed her cotton 
industry, sold cotton goods in China 
in one year fo the value of $29,- 
800,000, now since Japan has gotten 
into the game, our trade in this 
line in China is between five and six 
million per annum. 


When the Japanese go into the 
menufacture of the higher or more 
expensive grades of cotton goods 
the United States will lose the bal- 
anee of its trade in cotton goods in 
the Celestial Empire. 


Twenty-four years age Japan 
had less than 5 per cent of the en- 
tire import trade in China ;to-day 
she has over 17 per cent, and Is in- 
ereasing it right along. Great Brit- 
ain’s trade with China during this 
same period has fallen from 80 to 
50 per cent, losing it to Japan and 
Germany. The trade of the United 
States, 8 per cent, remains station- 
ary, falling off in the sale of cotton 
goods, and making up to some ex- 
tent in the sale of coal oil and sew- 
ing machines, iron and steel pro- 
duets. 

The United States produces 60 
per cent of the world’s entire crop 
of raw cotton, and only uses one- 
third of it in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Japan imports its 
raw cotton from the United States, 
Keypt. India and China, and while 
she has only entered upon the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods extensive- 
ly im the last fifteen or twenty 
years—-having only seven small 
mills as late as 1881—vet. to-day her 
foreign annual export of cotton 
g00ds is only $5,000,000 short of that 
of the United States, and gaining 
yeor by year. 

She has not only driven our cheap 
cotton goods out of China, the great- 
est cotton goods market in the 
world, but enters our insular mar- 


kets in the Philippines. and .Ha- 
walian Islands, and sells. annually 
from five. to six million dollars’ 


worth of cotton goods. This is not 
all. Japan is demonstrating on our 
very shores what she is capable of 


doing. In 1907 the total 
of eotten goods from Japan sold in 
the United States under a Repub- 
licans Protective Tariff was $333,- 
989; in 1914, under the operation of 
the Democratic low Tariff, she had 
no trouble to pay the custom duties 
and unload ‘cotton goods to the value 
of $1,041,632, a difference or an in- 
crease of $707,643. 


At this very time, and during last 
year, when the American milis were 
unable to dispose of their output, 
and many of them either closed 
down or ran on reduced time, em- 
ployes idle, ete., under the present 
Tariff law, the Japanese mills were 
running night and day, putting in 
from twenty «fo twenty-two hours 
in every twenty-four, the sales of 
Japanese goods in America, the 
Philippines and Hawaiian Islands 
and China showing an increase. Last 
year (1914), under the Wilson-Un- 
gerwood Tariff, our foreign com- 
petitors sold in the United States 
cotton goods made in foreign mills 
and by foreign workmen, to the 
value of $70,704,823, being an in- 
crease over their sales in the United 
States the year before (1913) of 
(1913) of $4,638,970. 


-If we include the amount sold in 
our msular possessions, where the 
same ‘Tariff duties apply, then our 
foreign competitors unloaded on us 
in 1914 over $75,000,000 of cotton 
goods under the Wilson administra- 
tion. This was, in round numbers, 
$25,000,000 in excess of the amount 
we sold abroad during the same 
year. We produce 60 per cent of 
the world’s raw cotton: have 800 
cotton mills in the South, where 
this cotton is produced. We have 
millions of dollars invested in this 
industry, not only in the South, but 
especially in New England. 


Last year was one of the dis- 
tressing periods in the manufacture 
and sale of American-made cotton. 
goods. Operators were forced to 
close plants: many ran at a loss, and 


not a few ran on short time; thou- 
sands of men, women, boys and 


girls were thrown out of employ- 
ment, or suffered in wages by a re- 
duction in the hours of labor. Had 
the $75,000,000 of good American 
dollars sent abroad for foreign- 
made cotton goods been spent for 
American-made cotton goods, it 
wo 'd have kept all of our mills 
going last year and our mill oper- 
ators on the payroll every working 
day in the year. Perhaps, like 
Japan, we would have kept many of 


amount 


our mills going night and day with. 
a double shift. 

Japan is not only increasing her 
sales of cotton goods in Chima, 
Japan, the Philippines and Hawatian 
Islands and in the United States, 
but when she completes her indus- 
trial program she will flood the 
American market with cotton 
goods, iron ,steel, etc. The con- 
struction of the Panama 
opens a cheap water transportation 
route to our Eastern cities and 
States, and Japan is already arrang- 
ing for line of fast passenger and 
freight ships to connect her factory 
ports with one of the best sections 
of the greatest and best markets 
in all-the world, the region be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Missis- 


-Sippi River. 


In 1913 Japan had 12,525 vessels 
engaged in foreign trade, which 
sailed in and out of her ports to 
the distant markets of the world, 
while the United States merchant 
vessels engaged im. foreign trade 
numbered 1,279. The number of Jap- 
ahese merchant vessels entering 
the harbor of Manilla in 1914 was 
66, American The Japanese 
Government, like every up-to-date 
European country seeking to find 
a foreign market for the surplus 
of its mills and faétories, has, out 
of Government funds, built and is, 
maintaining a creditable merchant 
marine, lines of vessels, cheap wat- 
er transportation to the distant 
markets of the world. 


The duty of the American Con- 


gress in this respect has been de- 


layed too long. A first-class mer- 
chant marine is absolutely essen- 


tial to the establishment and main- 
tenance of foreign markets for 
American-made goods, for the ever 
increasing surplus of our mills and 
factories, which cannot be dispos- 
ed of al home. In time of war these 
merchant vessels could be utilized 
in connection with the navy in the 
transportation of troops, food and. 
ammunition supplies, etc. Next win- 
fer when Congress considers and 
acts upon the all-important ques- 
tion of an enlarged and needed nav- 
al program, it should do something 
substantial toward providing the 
country with a merchant marine. 
While in Japan I visited a num- 
ber of mills—cotton, woolen, spin- 
hing mills, efe.—planis which will 
favorably compare wifh the Des! 
in America or Europe, Our Qar- 
ufacturers have 
vantage in the way of mill 
(Continued ou Page 7). 
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combustible, and the latter will pass out 


Henry 


(Continued from September 9) 
Reason For Firing Often. 


Perhaps the fact that the distilled combustible and the air supply 
over the fuel bed are more nearly proportional when the firings are 
small and frequent than when they are large and far apart can be 
shown more Clearly by a diagram, figure 8. 

In case A firings are 5 minutes apart and in case B 15 minutes apart, 
although the same quantity of coal is fired in 1 hour. The air supply is 
nearly the same all the time, so it is represented by a straight. line 
parallel to the bottom line. On the other hand, the quantity of the 


High air supply over fuel bed 
Average air supply over fuel/bed 
| 
Low supply over fuel bed 
— vac ome 
0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
TIME. MINUTES 
A 
| 
bei 
0 5 10 15 20 25 30 36 40 
Tine, MINUTES 


FIGURE 8&—Relation of rate of distillation of volatile matter and necessary air sup- 
ply. A shows the air supply and the distillation. of volatile combustible when 
the firings are 5 minutes apart, B when the firings are 15 minutes apart. In 
beth cases the amount of coal fired per hour and the weight of volatile combus- 
tible distilled from the coal are the same. This weight of volatile combustible 
is represented by the shaded area under the saw-tooth curve. The horizontal 
dotted lines represent constant air supply sufficient to burn the volatile matter 
represented by the shaded area under each line. The shaded areas above each 
horizontal line represent for each air supply the loss from incomplete combus- 
tion of the volatile matter. The clear area under each horizontal line represents 
the loss from excess of air. It is evident that as the air supply increases the 
loss from incomplete combustion decreases, but the loss from excess of air be- 
comes larger. The sum of the two losses is the least when the air supply is that 
shown by the middle line marked “Average air supply over fuel bed.” It is 
also evident that the sum of the losses for the average air supply is much larger 
in B than in A. ‘That is, small and frequent firings are better than large — 
at long intervals. 


volatile combustible driven from the fuel is high immediately after 
a firing and gradually falls almost to nothing about five minutes after 
firing. Therefore, in the’ diagram it is represented by a saw-tooth 
line. The carbon monoxide gas formed by the decomposition of carbon 
dioxide in the hot coke of the fue] bed is not considered here. 

If enough air is admitted over the fire to insure complete combus- 
tion when the volatile combustible is being driven off at the highest 
vate immediately after a firing, this air supply will be entirely too large 
two to five minutes after firing, when nearly all the volatile combustible 
has been distilled off. Although combustion may be complete, yet the 
large excess of air will cause a loss of heat. In the diagram this con- 
dition can be illustrated by passing the line representing the air supply 
over the fuel bed over the crests of the curves representing volatile 
matter. If the air supply over the fuel bed over the chests of the 
curves representing volatile matter. If the air supply over the fuel bed 
is reduced so as to eliminate the loss from an excess of air about five 
minutes after firing, there will not be alr enough to burn the veialiie 
of the furnate unburned. 
Thus there will be a loss of heat from incomplete combustion. This 


condition can be illustrated by passing the air supply line through the 


lowest. points of the saw-tooth curve. | 

Ordinarily the best results are obtained when the air supply over 
the fuel bed is somewhat less than is necessary to insure complete 
combustion when the rate of distillation of the volatile matter is highest. 
The reason for using this smaller air supply is to avoid a large e\cess 
of air and its accompanying losses after most of the volatile matter is 
driven off. This average air supply “is represented inthe. diagram 
by the horizontal line passing through the saw-tooth curve. With this 
constant average air supply there is a small loss from incomplete com- 
hustion during two to five minutes after firing, and a loss from excess 
v* air after that until another firing is made. The losses from the in- 
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Hand-Firing Coal Under Power Plant Boilers 


Kreisinger in paper issued by U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


complete combustion are represented by the shaded triangles above the 


horizontal line, and the loss due to large excess of air is shown by the 
clear triangular areas below this line. It is evident. that in case A the 
sum of the shaded areas above the line of the average constant air 
supply and the clear areas below it is only about one-half of the sum 
of the similar areas in case B. 


Advantage of Small and reduee Firings. 


-This diagram shows that although the amount of coal fired per 
bour in the two cases is the same, the sum of the losses in firing 5 
minutes apart is only about half as much as it is in firing 15 minutes 
apart. The smaller the amount of coal fired and the shorter the interval 
between the individual firings the nearer will the saw-tooth line be 
like the horizontal line of the average constant air supply and the 
smaller will be the losses. Therefore. in hand-fired furnaces coal 
should be fired in small quantities at short intervals. 


An ideal case is the one in which the coal is fed into the furnace 
continuously at a uniform rate, as is done with some mechanical stokers. 
Yhe coal supply is then as uniform as the air supply, and the saw-tooth 
line coincides, or should coincide, with the line of the average air 
supply. 

Automatic. devices for introducing a variable supply of air over the 
fuel bed can be purchased. A large quantity of air is introduced im- 
mediately after firing and the quantity is gradually reduced, until two 
'o five minutes after firing the air supply remains constant. However, 
even with these devices better results are obtained by small and fre- 
quent firings than by large ones at long intervals. 


Effeet on Caking of Coal. 


Small and frequent firings reduce the tendency of many coals to 
fuse and form a hard crust at the surface of the fuel bed. Most of the 
soft coals used for steaming purposes fuse in this way and the crust, 
in places, prevents the free passage of air through the fuel bed. In 
these places the fuel burns slowly. At other places in the fuel bed 
where the crust has not formed or where it is cracked, a large quantity 
of air flows through, and the coal burns quickly. On account of this 
uneven flow of air through the fuel bed the coal burns unevenly, and 
as a result, the rate of combustion and the capacity of the boiler may 
be decidedly reduced. Such fusion of éoal is particularly troublesome 
in case the coal contains a large percentage of slack and large quantities 
of it are fired at a time, for them the crust must be broken and the fuel 
bed leveled frequently. In an extreme case, this crust must be broken 
and leveling done after each firing. If, however, only a little coal is 
thrown each time on the hot burning fuel bed, the thin layer of freoh 
coal burns through before a hard, tight crust can form. Often a coal! 
gives trouble from the formation of crust when fired in large quantities 
and yet burns comparatively freely (without fusing into crust) when 
fired in small quantities, so freely that a good fire can be run two -or 
three hours without the use ofia rake. Therefore, to avoid or to reduce 
the formation of hard crust at the top of the fuel bed the fresh coal 
should be fired in small quantities, so that it will make a thin layer that 
will not fuse and interfere with the flow of air. If the flow of air is 
not hindered the layer of fresh coal will burn through without tusing 
into crust. As this thin layer of fresh coal burns through in a short 
time, the small firings must be made at short intervals, 

With frequent firings there is much less danger of holes forming 
in the fuel bed. The thin spots are seen and are covered with fresh coal 
before the holes actually form. In this way frequent firing reduces the 
losses from excess of air. 


Regulation of Draft. 


In most boiler plants the load on the boilers varies from hour to 
hour during the day, and the varying demand for steam is mat by burn- 
ing a varying amount of coal. The weight burned is nearly proportiona: 
to the demand for steam. When the demand for steam is high the fire- 
man burns much coal: 
ingly less. 


It has been stated in the preceding section that the best results are a 


obtained when about 15 pounds of air is used to burn each pound of 


coal, and if is clear that to burn coal most economically the supply of 


air must be varied with the rate of combustion. The quantity of air 
admitted into a furnace should be controlled by the regulation of the 


when the demand is low he burns ecorrespond- 


draft; that is, high draft should be used with a high rate of combustion, — 


and low draft when a jlow rate of combustion is desired. Of course, it 


is Impossible for the fireman to obtain high rates- of combustion with 


low draft, but he frequently uses high. draft with a lew rate of com- 


bustion, and by admitting a large quantity of air into the furnace uses _ 


aC or 40 pounds of air, instead of 15 pounds, to burn each pound of 
coal. This large excess of air admitted into the furnace is the greatest 
source of loss in burning coal under a boiler. The air enters the 
furnace at atmospheric temperature and passes into the stack at a 
temperature about 500° F. higher. 
temperature of this air 500° F., may amount to 30 or 40 per cent of the 
total heat in the eoal fired, 
draft with the rate of combustion. 


The heat absorbed in’ raising the — 


If is therefore important to regulate the : 
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Need of Proper Damper Connections. 


The best way of regulating the draft is by using a damper in the 
uptake or breeching, and it is better to have each boiler equipped with 
its own separate damper. The damper should be connected so that the 
fireman can manipulate it when standing on the floor in front of the 
boiler. In many plants there are no such connections, and the fireman 
must usé a ladder to reach the damper; in consequence he seldom or 
never uses it. When the demand for steam is low, instead of keepiag 
down the rate of burning of the coal by reducing the draft, he fires 
at longer intervals and permits holés to form in his fire, so that a large 
execess of air enters the furnace. This excess of air absorbs heat whiie 
pA through the furnace and carries the heat away through the 
stack. 


A damper without a proper connection for manipulation by the fire- 
man is as bad as an engine throttle without a handwheel. A boiler 
without a damper is almost as bad as an: engine without a_ throttle. 
Damper connections for hand manipulation cost comparatively little and 


usually are easy to install. Figures 9 and 10 show two of the connec- 
tions In common use. | 


it 


FIGURE 9.—-Damper connection by means of chain and pulleys. The damper can 
be held in any position by hooking the ring at the end of the wire over pegs of 
a rock near the front of the boiler. 


Chain and Pulley Connection. 


The connection shown in figure 9 consists of wire and plumber's — 


chain running over fixed pulleys. The wire used for this purpose should 
be about 10 or 12 gage iron wire. Ordinary stovepipe wire is not heavy 
enough; it pulls out 4nd breaks frequently, thereby causing the fireman 
much trouble. The pieces of chain should be so0 long that in no position 
of the damper will the chain run entirely off the pulley. The wire ends 
in a ring that ean be hooked on pegs in a vertical rack, fastened to the 
front or the side of the boiler, so that the damper can be held in any 
cesired position. The connections and the damper are moved backward 
by a weight hung on the opposite end of the damper arm. 


Lever Connection. 


The device shown in figure 10 consists of levers without any wire 
cr chain. It is somewhat harder to install but is more positive in action 


| 


| Steam 


l-ineh pipe forked at each end 


_Pivoted here to setting Breeching 


Pratt 


FIGURE 10—Damper connection of levers and connecting rod. Damper can be held 
in any position by placing the hand lever between any two pegs on the rack. 
The figure shows a good place for the draft gage. , 


Chi 
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than the wire-and-chain connection shown in figure 9. Either of the 
two devices will pay for themselves in a few days by the coal saved. 


Changing Position of Damper. 


The position of the damper should be changed gradually; that is, 
the damper should be moved an amount sufficient to reduce the air 
supply to the desired rate of combustion. It should never be changed 
suddenly from fully open to closed. For example, if the steam pressure 
is high the damper should not be closed entirely in order to let the 
pressure drop and then be opened full in order to get the pressure up. 
Such change of the damper cause the draft and the air supply to vary 
excessively. Poorly adjusted automatic dampers cause similar varia- 


tions. 
i 


Bad Effects of Regulating Draft by Ash-Pit Doors. 


When there is not a proper damper connection the fireman often 
attempts to regulate the draft by closing the ash-pit doors. By doing 
this he shuts off entirely the air supply through the fuel bed, so that 
the ash on the grate and the grate itself become heated. If the ash has 


a tendency to fuse, the shutting of the ash-pit door may cause trouble- - 


some clinkers. The repeated heating of the grate bars warps them 


) and thus shortens their life decidedly. | 


It is true that by closing the ash-pit door the air supply through 
the fuel bed is shut off and the rate of combustion is thereby greatly 
reduced; however sthe draft in the setting is increased, so that more air 
is drawn into the setting through openings in the furnace doors and 
through cracks in the walls: The quantity of air thus admitted is 
entirely out of proportion to the quantity of coal burned. Only a little 
of the air is utilized in the burning of fuel; most of it merely absorbs 
heat which is carries up the stack. 

_ Figure 11 is intended to show air entering the furnace and setting 
in three streams, one through the ash-pit door, another through the 
openings in the fire doors, and a third, which is to be found in most 
furnaces, through leaks in the furnace and the setting. Only one way, 
the uptake, is provided for the gases leaving the setting. It is evident 


Damper in the 
| uptake 


Gases leaving 
the setting 


__..» Air entering through fire door 


Ash-pit door 


Figure 11—Diagram of the ways in 
which air enters a furnace and the 
gases leave it. The air enters 
through the ash pit, the firing door, 
and through leaks; the gases leave 
only through the uptake. By 
throttling the gases with the damper 
in the uptake all the air entering by 
each of the three ways is reduced 
in the same proportion; whereas by 
partly closing the ash-pit door only 
the air admitted through ash pit 
is reduced, that admitted the other 
two ways being increased. 


that when the damper in the uptake is partly closed the air entering 


in all three of the ways named is reduced in the same proportion and the 


tetal air supply per pound of coal consumed remains nearly constant. 
On the other hand, if the ash-pit door is partly closed only the amount 


of air entering the furnace through the fuel bed is reduced, and the 
amount entering through the furnace door and the leaks is increased 
hecause of the higher draft in thé furnace. For these reasons regula- 
tion of the draft with ash-pit doors is objectionable and shou!d be 
avoided. 


(To be Continued.) 
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never meet a 


that you have met 


The second semi-annual meeting 
of the Texas Textile Association 
was held in Dallas on Oct. 29th. 

W. 8. Morton, superintendent of 
Dallas Cotton Mill, and president of 
the Association, presided over the 
meeting, and delivered a very in- 
teresting address, which was as 
follows: 


President W. S. Morton’s Address 


Genpttemen: 

t is a pleasure to meet with you 
again. I am sure we all regret that 
circumstances over which no one 
has control prevented our meeting 
in Waxahachie, and our sympthy 
goes out to our bereaved neighbors. 

I hope that no one feels that Dal- 
las is trying to monopolize these 
meetings, but under existing cir- 
cumstances, I believe you will agree 
that this was the best place to have 
our meeting. It is gratifying to see 
such a good attendance. Although 
we have had only one meeting we 
can see and feel the great benefits 
to be derived from our association 
with each other. In this connection 
I-believe the feeling is mutual. I 
mill man and talk 
over mill matters that I do nat hear 
something new and always go back 
to my work feeling stronger and 
more able to do better. work. Just 
so it is with our getting together, 
even if you gain nothing material— 
nothing that you can go home and 
put to a visible service ,the fact 
t and talked with 
men who are dealing with the same 


problems that you meet in your 
every days work, renews your 


strength and arouses an enthusiasm 
that was perhaps not there before. 
“We perhaps learn that some one 
is doing the same work in a better 
and more satisfactory way—if this 
is the case we wake up to the fact 
that we are in a rut, and no man 
who has any ambition and. takes 
pride in his work is satisfied to sit 
still and see his neighbors do better 
along the same lines that he is doing 
—naturally you try to do as well as 
the others, thus you and your com- 
pany are advanced. 

If on the other hand we find we 


are keeping pace with the advane- 


ing times and are doing as well as 
others are, it naturally strengthens 
our confidence, and we return to our 
work with a desire and determina- 
tion to do better than we have done 
before. 

The time was, in my recollection, 
when most men who held responsi- 
ble positions in our mills went about 
with an air of mystery surrounding 
them, as if they carried some great 
secret. This condition is now 
changed and the textile business is 
as an open book, and the knowledge 
is there to be had by anyone who 
has a desire to learn the business. 

Tt is a pleasure to note the willing- 
ness with which prectical men im- 
part to us any information we may 
desire upon any subject which we 
feel they are able to teach us, thus 
showing the. broad minds of men 
now engaged in the business. 

From all parts of the State I hear 
of improvements that are being 
mace in the general condition of the 
mills and their surroundings. This 


were ready to quilt. 
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Texas Textile Association 


| feel is in a measure 
the superintendents having come 
together. Each man seems to real- 
ize that the time has come that the 
condition of our mills must be plac- 
ed on a higher plane—and things 
that at first seemed impossible— 
when gone after in a firm manner 
become easy. For a long while, we 
fellows in Texas have paid no at- 
tention to our general conditions, or 
al, any rate, made no effort to im- 
prove them—appeasing our minds 
with the fact that we were making 
coarse yarns, our help was not as 
efficient as that in other States, and 
several other minor excuses. These 
were really excuses ,for we have 
learned that the first thine to do in 


the result of 


order. to secure efficient help is to. 


make the surrounding conductive 
to efficiency. 


The old time idea that anything 
is good enough for the cotton mill 
have given way to the new idea 
that nothing is too good for the 
mill and. their people. If the con- 
ditions of our mills are made better, 
the people we employ will elevate 
themselves in proportion. 


I find that in providing for the 
mill people, if we provide something 
that is really worth while, they 
show their appreciation by trying 
to take care of and protect that 
which is furnished. The mills im 
all sections have had a full supply 
of help for the past two years, due 
in my epinion to the depression of 
business in other lines. Numbers of 
men, who left the mills in former 
vears and engaged in other employ- 
ment, have when thrown out of em- 
ployment returned to the mills. The 
same is true of women and girls. 
When the male members of the 
family have failed to get employ- 
ment these women and girls _ fall 
back on the mill. If I am correct 
the full crews the mills now em- 
ploy is only temporary. 

While we have these people 
with us we should strive to make 
their, surroundings as pleasant and 
their earnings as good as that which 
they receive at any other occupa- 
tion, in order that when employ- 
ment is 
sources they will remain with us. 


Since the mills have had all the 
help they need, the roving element 
has to a great extent been weeded 
out and this has gone a long way 
towards improving our help, both 
at their work and at home. 
recall numbers of families who at 
one time would only stay at a place 
a few weeks at a time—they were 
continually on the road.- It seemed 
as if they figured on making a trip 
round the mills ever so often. If 
things did not go just to suit the 
smallest member of the family thev 
They would go 
out of the mill at twelve o'clock, 
phone one of the mills, get a job, 
arrange for transportation—come in 
the afternoon, get their time and 
next morning be ready to try the 
new overseer. This is a condition 


for which T believe the superintend- 


ents are largely responsible, and 
{hey should in my epinion, discour- 
age as far as possible the shifting 
about, of mill operators. It works a 


offered them from other 


I can . 


hardship upon the people, for as a 
rule they have not the means to 
pay their epenses from one place to 
another, and either borrow Trom 
the mill to which they are going, 
or leave a debt behind. We know 
the state of mind these people 
must be in, does not tend to make 
good employees, nor good citizens. 
Of course, when a man has a higher 
position offered him, where it will 
enable him to provide better for 
his family, in justice to himself and 
family he should make a change. 
The class I speak of, are those who 
move from place to place with no 
object in view except to be moving, 
and I think we, as a body, can do 
a great good for the people by dis- 
couraging this roving habit in every 
possible way. That the money they 
spend in this way may be used in 
making themselves a home. 
Other Speakers. 


After transacting all the business 


on the docket the program which 
had been arranged by the program 
committee was taken up. This econ- 
sisted of the following papers: 

(1). “The Benefits to be Derived 
from the Premium or Bonus Sys- 
tem,” by J. H. Hook, supermtendent 
Denison Cotton Mill, 

.(2). “Card Room Ideas,” by 
M. Howarth, superintendent Wax- 
ahachie Cotton Mill. 

(3). “Weave Room Ideas,” by W. 
M. Mosheim, superintnedent of Me- 
Kinney Cotton Mill. 

(4). “The Most Important Factor 
in Obtaming a High Grade Product 
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in the Cotton Mill,” by Geo. C. May, 
superintendent Bonham Cotton 
Mill. 

All of these subjects were well 
handled by the leaders, and . some 
interesting discussions followed by 
other members. | 

Mr. Morton had the entire dele- 
gation out to his home for dinner, 
which feature was enjoyed im- 
mensely by all, in fact, a little more 
than any other number .on the pro- 
eram. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Waxahacie on the first Wednesday 
in May, 1916. 

The following active members 
were present: 

W. S. Morton, of Dallas; D. H. 
Poole, of Sherman; W. M. Moshiem, 
of McKinney; J. W. Cagle, of Deni- 
son; J. B. Cleary, of Waxachachie; 
C. S$. Ttatum, of College Station; 
Eward Farrell, of Hillsboro; J. H. 
Hook, of Denison: W. M. Howarth, 
of Waxahachie; 8. J. Files, of Itas- 
ca: A. M. Gox, of McKinney; J. E. 
Mook, of Waxahachie; Geo. G. May, 
of Bonham; Will Ethott, of Corsi- 
cana. 


Berrybrown Denims. 
The T. Holt Haywood department 


W. of F. Vietor & Achelis is making 


large sales of a new denim called 
Berrybrown. It is cutch dyed in fast 
colors, and the overall manufactur- 

ing trades have found it one of the 
most satisfactory substitutes for in- — 
digo blue yet offered.—Journal 

Commerce. 


3 Link- Belt Silent Chain 


FOR EFFICIENT POWER TRANSMISSION 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
(e) New York 299 Broadway Denver Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
> Reston 49 Federal Street New Orleans, Whitney Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh 1501 Park Bldg. Los Angeles,204 N. Los Angeles St. 
O » St Louis Cen'l Nat. Bank Pldg. Minneapolis, Link-Belt Supply Co, , 

‘ Buffalo | 698 Ellicott Square ~ Sen Francisco, Meese & Gottfried 

» Detroit 911 Dime Bank Bide. Company 
Cleveland Rockefeller Building § Birmingham General Machinery 

| Seattle 580 lat Ave. South | Company 

- Montreal, Can. John Millen & Son, Ltd, 


Write for Silent Chain Data Book No. 12, or 
send for a Link-Beit Service Man 


LINK- BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is the 
modern method of: transmit- 
ting power — from. prime 
mover to machine, or from ¢ 
line shaft to counter shaft. It 
shows the highest sustained 
efficiency of all mediums for * 
the transmission of power 
(98.2% on actual test). It is & 
as flexible as a belt—as posi- — 
tive as a gear, and is more 
efficient than either. 


Look for the Name 
on the Washers 


Look for the Liners 
In the Joints 
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Oriental Competition. 
(Continued from Page 3). 


chinery, buildings, equipment, la- 
bor-saving devices, etc. The Japan- 
ese have procured the best from 
all the rest of the world. Then com- 
pare wages, the hours of labor, etc., 
and you can understand how they 
can undersell us in our own homes 
and msular markets under the low 
Tariff, and have been able to drive 
our. trade out of China. When they 
establish their direct steamship 
line by way of the Panama Canal 
fo Gulf and Atlantic ports, and in- 
crease the number of mills, and 
enlarge present plants, as they con- 
~ template, then look out for cheap 
Japanese cotton goods and the elos- 
ing down of additional American 
mills, 

The Japanese are using a cheap- 
er grade of cotton than the Ameri- 
can mills handle. : | 

They will mix a little of Amer- 
ican cotton with the cheaper Chi- 
nese or Indian cotton, and pay their 
employees the following wages: 
Males 26 cents and females 15 cents 
per day for ten and eleven hours’ 
work. | yisited one mill in Tokyo, 
where IT found a room full of wom- 
en working for 8 cents a day. In 
another plant I saw at least a thous- 
and women and girls working for 
{5 cents a day—eleven hours— 
boarded and roomed in quarters 
furnished by the company. Four 
and a half cents a day was deduet- 
ed for their meals and lodging, 
leaving a balance of 9% cents net 
for their ;day’s work. Fifteen of 
{hese women or girls oceupy a sin- 
gle room: 16 by 18 in size, sleeping 
on the floor, without a single piece 
of furniture in the room. 7 

I saw their noonday meal on the 
lable ready for them. It consisted 
of a saucer filled with rice and 
beans, a piece of fish a little lar- 
ger than a silver dollar, a half of 
a Japanese radish, and a cup of 
tea. 

The Japanese Government has 
issued an official report for 1914. 
It states that there are 66,904 males 
and 446,283 females employed in 
Japanese textile factories; in the 
weaving industries, 20,637 ° males 
and 124,654 females. Compare the 
above scale of wages and the hours 
of labor with the seale of wages 
and hours in American mills and 
you have the secret of the ability 
of the Japanese to undersell Amer- 
ican cotton manufacturers. 

Japan is full of a fine quality of 
steam coal. The value of the out- 
put of their coal mines for the past 
year was $35,706,418. In the mining 
industry coal diggers or miners 
are paid 25 and 30% cents a day; 
women (and many of them are 
worked in the operation of coal 
mines) are paid 18% cents a day, 
children 7% cents a day. So steam 
power is cheap in the eotton mills 
of Japan. However, a large num- 
ber of mills are flow driven by 
clectricity derived from water pow- 
er. The estimated water power in 
Japan, developed and undeveloped, 
18 5,000,000 horsepower. ‘With mod- 
ern machinery, cheap power, cheap 
Jabor and cheap water. transporta- 
tion to all of the known ports and 
markets in the world, Japan has 
essential and controlling advantage 


over all of her foreign competitors. fail to try them. 
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All Japan wants is a low Tariff law 
to overcome and she will success- 
fully meet and undersell all her 
competitors in any manufacturing 
line she has entered upon or may 
hereafter decide to enter upon. 
Many- well-informed people are 
under the impression there are no 
mineral. or natural resources in 


Japan. In addition to her great sup-_ 


ply of water power and timber re- 
sources last year she 
from her mines the following: 


Besides these there are valuable 
mineral resources of Kerea’ and 
southern Manchuria under her con- 
trol. What Japan now lacks in the 
amount and extent of mineral wealth 
will be abundantly supplied if she 
succeeds in her attempt to get, by 
hook or crook, the enormous min- 
eral wealth of China. ‘ 

She has already “gobbled up” a 


good deal, and unless prevented by — 


other nations which signed the 
treaty with Japan: guaranteeing the 
integrity of China, she will control, 
own and develop the great mineral 


resources of the Chinese Republic, 


erecting iron furnaces, rolling and 
steel mills, cutlery factories, etc. 
With extensive deposits of every 


known mineral, the cheapest labor — 


in the world, the most modern, up- 
to-date machinery and a large and 
increasing marine service, backed 
up by the Japanese Government, 
Japan will be in fact a peril, a 
yellow commercial peril, in the Ori- 
ent, in South and Central America, 


Canada and the United States, under 


a low ‘Tariff or non-Protective Tar- 


iff law. Last year Japan imported | 


pig iron, steel rails, plate and gal- 
vanized iron, to the value of $25,- 
$82,454. She is going to not only 
save this—-keep the money at home 
by going into the iron and steel bus- 
iness—-but enter the foreign mar- 
kets extensively in this line, if her 
present plans materialize. 

With America’s standard of liv- 
ing and wages and short hours we 
cannot. commercially stand up 


against the Japanese and Chinese | 


industrial systems on equal terms. 

A personal visit to the Orient, 
first-hand observation, study and 
information, would cure for all time 
the most rabid. Free-Trader or low 
Tariff man in or out of the Amer- 
ican Congress. In my next letter I 


will write about my trip through | 


China; a visit to some of its indus- 
trial plants, cotton mills, antimony 
works, iron and steel mills, ete. 
R. W. Austin, 
Member of Congress, 
Second Distriet Tennessee. 


Sizing and Finishing Oils. 

In the manufacture of sizing and 
finishing oils and compounds, The 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 100 William St,, 
New York City, claim have reached 
a high degree of perfection. Their 
practical experience, scientific man- 
agement and up-to-date methods 
give them unsurpassed facilities to 
meet individual and specific wants. 
Their goods are said to have the 
reputation that they do all that is 
claimed for them and no progress- 
ive textile manufacturer should 


produced 


Cassella - 
Company 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Providence 
Atlanta 
Montreal 


SECONDS 


ARAGON COTTON MILLS 
ROCK HILL, S. C., April 16, 1915. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dear Sirs: 
We have had one-fourth of our mill equipped with 
your FLAT STEEL HEDDLES for nearly one year. We 
get just as many yards of 80x80 PRINT CLOTH from the 
steel heddles as we do from the twine harness, and 
MAKE FEWER YARDS OF SECONDS. ‘I consider it 
the best harness we can buy. We have just placed the 
order for the full 560 sets. 
Yours truly, 


P. B. PARKS, Superintendent. 


- Jf you are interested in making cloth of BETTER QUALITY, BETTER 
PRODUCTION, and at LESS COST for loom-harness supplies, we have some 
facts that will interest you. 


We are specialists in loom harness, including steel drop wires, plain or 
nickel-plated. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100-20 West Allegheny Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

SOUTHERN AGENT | 
HAMPTON SMITH, GREENVILLE, §. C. 
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New Bedford Mills Consider Open 
Price Methods. 


New Bedford, Nov. 13.—If anyone 
had proposed a few years ago that 
the cloth manufacturers of this city 
would find it to their advantage to 
tell each other a large part of their 
own individual business, whom they 
were selling to, how much they were 
selling, at what prices, and for what 
deliveries, the chances are that that 
person would have been watched, 
for a time at least, to see that he 
did himself no harm. That would 
have been the very reverse of the 
selling methods which New Bedford 
mill treasurers and agents had pur- 
sued from the time the first Wam- 
sutta mill was built sixty odd years 
ago. 


Times are changing and with them 

the ideas of many mill treasurers 
here as to the best way to make 
money in cotton manufacturing. 
The distressing experiences which 
the manufacturers have gone 
through in the past five years, in 
which disastrous intermill compe- 
tition has made profits on many 
lines of goods absolutely impossible, 
have made the fine goods mill men 
more wideawake than ever before 
to new ideas in manufacturing and 
“merchandising. There are those 
among them who to-day actually 
believe that the money-making 
possibilities of the mills would be 
greatly increased if theh manufac- 
turers:all got together for the ex- 
change of market information, as 

suggested, in an “open price” asso- 
ciation. : 

In the past the manufacturers 
have proceeded on the theory that 
the only way to make money was for 
each to keep his own business al- 
most entirely to himself, trusting to 
sources of information in the mar- 
ket for knowledge as to what the 
other mills were doing. On their 
way from New York, or in the 
lounging rooms at the club, they 
sometimes would pass a few words 
with each other as to their market 
experiences or operations—there 
were those who were always sold 
six months ahead and those-~ who 
were always convinced that busi- 
ness was going to the dogs—but the 
information they exchanged would 
be only fragmentary. 


Until lately few have questioned 
the wisdom of such an attitude to- 
ward each other. If one of them 
sold 10,000 pieces at full prices in a 
dull market he chuckled to himself 
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at the thought that he had landed 
this big piece of business, while 
other mills were raking and scrap- 
ing to keep their looms going, and 
he believed it would be worse than 
senseless for him to tell his compet- 
ing manufacturers about it lest they 
go ‘to his customer and take any 
further business that the latter had 
to offer, Or if one of them found 
it difficult to keep his machinery 
in full operation, while, according 
fo general reports, the cloth market 
was fairly active, if he had little 
business ahead and perhaps was 
stopping more or less of his equip- 
ment, he kept that information 
strictly to himself lest his custom- 
ers should hear of it and use it 
against him as a lever to bear his 
(quotations and prices. . 


Those manufacturers who are im- 
pressed with the “open price” idea 
are coming to believe there is an- 
other side to the story, that the dis- 
advantages of the old system are 
greater than its advantages. They 
have begun to ask themselves seri- 
ously if it would not be to their ad- 
vantage if each told the others when 
he sold a large volume of goods so 
that all would know that trade was 
broadening and that accordingly 
they could all afford to hold out for 
higher prices. 
protecting their own interests if 
each told the others when business 
was very slow and they were accu- 
mulating stocks, so that they could 
all adopt the best policy ‘each acting 
individually, if must be understood) 
as to prices, further accumulations 
or curtailment? Isn’t it a fact that 
at present manufacturers have to 
rely almost entirely on their cus- 
tomers for information as to the 
condition of the market, and isn’t 
if naturally to their customers’ in- 
terest to represent the situation 
from their own buyer's standpoint. 

Suppose the market is slow and 
a New Bedford manufacturer goes 
over to New York to see what he 
can pick up. He has not been get- 
ting very much through the mails, 
perhaps, his old orders are running 
out and he must soon get more bus- 
iness to keep his mill in operation. 
The converters are looking, natur- 
ally, for the lowest prices they can 
get, so they are ready to use the 
dullness of the situation, to empha- 
size it, to enlarge on it. So as the 
New Bedford Mill treasurer goes 
from one converter’s or broker's of- 
fice to another, he gets very nearly 
the same story—almost nothing do- 
ing; the converters can’t sell the 


Wouldn't they be 


ited train at 


finished goods, so dont need any 
more gray goods; other manufac- 
furers are begging for business and 
offering goods half a cent under the 
New Bedford Mill treasurer’s prices 
—in a word, the cloth market is 
very. weak. 


The first day the New Bedford 
Mill treasurer is unmoved. He be- 
lieves the converters are é@xagger- 
ating the bearish side of the situa- 
tion, talking values down, as usual, 
for their own advantage. He hopes 
to land more business to-morrow. 
But when he gets the same story 
the converters finally offer him a 
sizeable contract a quarter of a 
cent under his first price he jumps 
at it. He decides that he was lucky 
to sell as many goods as he did at 
the price he got for them. 


The fact of the matter may be 
that the converters had been plac- 
ing more or less business quietly, 
perhaps in small lots, but consider- 
able in the aggregate, that only one 
or two mills, if any at all, were 
quoting below the New Bedford 
Mill treasurer’s price, and that for 
special reasons. If the New Bed- 
ford Mill treasurer had really known 


all the facts and had stuck out firm- 


ly, he might have got his own orig- 
inal full price for the same quan- 
tity of goods before he took his lim- 
the Grand Central. 
But he did not know that—he was 
relying mainly on his customers for 
his market information, and, nat- 
urally, he was playing into his cus- 
tomers’ hands. 


It is not yet clear that New Bed- 
ford mill treasurers will form an 
open price association in the very 
near future. There is still more 
or less feeling between the various 
factions of them, based on old dif- 
ferences and disagreements, for 
which there is now no excuse. The 
more progressive and broadminded 


of the mill men realize that it > 


would be to the great advantage of 
each and all of them to work to- 
gether in greater co-operation for 
their common welfare. After the 
trying experiences through which 
they have passed since 1911. there 
is more chance to-day than ever 
before that. they will act in harmony 
on all matters affecting them equal- 
ly, and it is not impossible that 
they may for man open price asso- 
ciation for the more intelligent 
merchandising of fine cotton.—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 
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Cotton Used During October. 


Washington, Nov. 13—Cotton used 
during October was 500,635 bales, 
compared with 451,899 ‘bales in 
October last year, the census bu 
reau today announced. | 


Cotton on hand October 31 in con- 
suming establishments was 1,345,749 
bales compared with 715,623 a year 
ago, and in public storage and at 
compresses, 4,171,474, compared with 
3,777,469 a year ago. 

Linters consumed during October, 
and not included in above figures, 
68,944 bales, against 30.102 a year 
ago, 
consuming establishments 130,031 
bales, compared with 65,174 a year 
ago, and in public storage and at 
warehouses 71,372 bales, against 41,- 
743 a year ago. 

Exports were 674,655 bales against 
497,132 in October a year ago. Im- 
ports were 13,506 bales against 12,- 
150 a year ago. : 

Spindles. active during October 
were 31,379,385 against 30,461,320 a 
year ago. | 


Judsen Mill Resume Operations. 


Upon petition of 400 operatives of 
the Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. G., 
President B. E. Geer put the mills 


in. operation last Monday at noon, 


The Judson Mills had been idle for 
several weeks following a trouble 
caused by he discharging of several 
men who were neglecting their work 
and interfering with other opera- 
tives. 


A large number of operatives who — 


had no connection with the affair 
were caused to be thrown out of 
work and lost several weeks wages. 


They presented a petition to Presi — 


dent Geer with the result that 
operations were resumed with prac- 
tically all the machinery in opera- 
hon. 


His Job 


“What do you do?” asked a man 
of another in the smoking car. 


“I work for this railroad,” re- 3 


plied the other. 


“What is your job—do you sell. 


papers?” asked the man, with a grin 
at the other passengers. 

“No, not exactly,” replied the sec- 
ond man. “You know the man who 
goes alongside of the train.and taps 


the wheels with a hammer to see 
that everything's all right? Well, 
help him listen.”—Ex. 


Tops Reclothed. 


Lickerins Rewound. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Aveiim Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 


Linters on hand October 31 in 
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vention of Uneven Yarn” 


Thursday, November 18, 1915. 


Cause and Prevention of Uneven 
Yarn. 


The time is drawing near for our 
contest on “The Cause and Preven- 
tion of Uneven Yarn” and we would 
like to have all papers sent in at 
an early date. Where the papers 
are sent in in advance we will have 


‘them put in type and send to the 


writers for correction before publi- 


cation. 
The first of the articles/ will 
published Dec. 2nd, and will cor 


tinue each week until the contest ts 
closed. Already one article has 
been received and we desire to re- 
ceive as many as possible before 
December ist. 


“The rules which will govern the 
contest are as-follows: 


Contest. Rules. 


The -following are the rules which 
will govern the contest for the best 
practical paper on “Cause and Pre- 
which 
will be run by the Southern Textile 


Bulletin during December 1945. 


(1.). Articles must not be longer 
than three full columns. 


(2.) Articles must. be signed with 
assumed names Dut the real name 


and address of the writer must be 
known to Us. 


(3.) The subject “Cause and Pre- 
vention of Uneven Yarn” wiil in- 


clude anything that has a bearing 


upon the subject even.to the grow- 
ing, picking and ginning of cotton. 


(4. Articles must hp original 
and any that inelude paragraphs or 
sections of former articles on the 
subjeet will be thrown out. The con- 
testants and all of our readers will 
be requested to call our attention 
Lo any articles that show evidence 
of having been copied. ) 


(5.) Articles will be published by 
us in the order received and the 
Judges will be instructed that where 
two are of equal merrt the decision 
shall be given to the one received 
first. 

(6.) No article which is received 
after Dec. 15th 1915 will be con- 
sidered in the contest. 


(7.) The contest will be decided 
by seven practical men who acting 
independently of each other shall 
read the articles and give us their 
opinions relative to which is the 
best and second best. A vote for first 
place will count (4) one, and a vote 


for second place will count (%) 


one-half. 


(8., “The article receiving the 


largest number of the judges’ votes 


will be declared the winner and its 
writer will receive $10,00. The writer 
of the arti¢le ~which receives the 
second largest. vote will receive 
$5.00, 

(9) After ‘the contest the arti- 
cles will be printed in book form 


ai 1 two copies presented to each 
contestant, 
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Answer to W. Hi B. 


Editor: 

Replying to the question asked 
by “W. H. B.,” I beg to submit the 
following: 

There are two rules in common 
use to-day for finding the resultant 
counts. 

First—Multiply the counts to- 
gether and divide the result thus 
obtained by the sum of the* counts 
as follows: 

268 X 18s xX 12s 
==§.68s resultna counts. 
268 x 18s X 12s 

And the second rule is—Divide the 
highest count by itself and by 
each of the other counts. Add the 


-pesuits thus obtained and divide 


this result into highest count, as 
follows: 

26-+-26=1 

26-- 181.44 

26-+12=2.16 


4.60 
26-+4.60=5.63 resultant 


Another to Carder. 


Editor: 


Having read answers to caciiae in 


your issue of October 28th, by Old 
Carder and R. R., on the causes of 
tangled roving, I note that Old 
Carder states there are three causes 
for roving tangling at the top and 
bottom. These he gives as lost mo- 
Lioh in the main carriage driving or 
driven gears, laying the roving too 
close on the bobbin and having the 
taper too short. With all three of 
the above causes removed, he says 
it is out of the question to make 
anything except a well-shaped bob- 
bin. 


Now, I entirely disagree with Old 
Carder right here. My experience 
of ten years or more in fixing 
frames proves to me that the causes 
of tangled roving are many in num- 
ber and it would require some lit- 
tle space in your valuable paper to 
state them all. The writer wishes 
to state that the remedies given by 
Old Garder and R. R. are good for 
stopping roving from tangling, pro- 
viding all other things are in good 
condition, and properly adjusted. 
However, I cannot believe that any 
of the remedies given will entirely 
stop Carder’s troubles. I wish Old 
Carder would tell through the col- 
ums of the Textile Bulletin who 
told him it would. The writer has 
had frames to tangle the roving 
badly when there was no lost mo- 
tion in the carriage or driven gear, 
when the roving was laid close’ on 
the bobbin and had one tooth 
smaller taper gear than was on the 
other frames, and still it tangled the 
roving. Old Carder does not state 
whether he means laying the roving 
too close together or having the 
builder gear open too wide and 
running the roving too near the top 
and bottom of the bobbin, but I 
suppose that he means having too 


many layers or roving to the inch 
on the bobbin, which causes each 
layer to have a tendency to ride the 
other layers. 

Five years ago, most of the mills 
were using an open lay. Today 
some of the best mills in the North 
and South are using a very close 
lay cam. I am using 4 teeth smaller 
gear. 1 am using 4 teeth smaller 
lay gear on 45 H. R. than | used 
three years ago, and I have very 
little tangled work. The writer 
finds that most of the tangled work 
is caused by the frame not being in 
proper running order, providing the 
ends are properly wrapped around 
the presser finger or paddle. 


I have in mind a young man that 
ran a section for me several years 
ago, which had speeders that tang- 
led roving badly. He changed the 
tape gear to overcome the trouble, 
but still had tangled work. He then 
decided that he would put on two 
more contact or starting springs. 
I happened to notice that a frame 
was changing too hard and called 
the fixer’s attention to it. He told 


me that he had invented a patent 


to put on a frame. Of course I was 


‘anxious to see it in operation. To 


my surprise I found three starting 
springs on the frame to make it 
change. I showed him in a few 
minutes how to make the frame 
charge with only one spring and 
had the proper taper gears put 
back on. I am of the opinion that 
quite a number of other fixers are 
guilty of the same thing. 

Now, if Carder will try out the 
remedies given him, and still have 
tangled roving, let him write me a 
private letter in care of the editor, 
and if he is using American machin- 
ery I will try and give him all of 
the various causes for roving tang- 
ling on the top and bottom of the 


bobbin, providing he answers the- 


following ‘questions: What make 
of machinery being used? Is it old 
or new? What size are the ‘bob- 
bins when they begin to run over the 
under, and tangle? Do all of the 
frames make tangled roving, or are 
some worse than others? Do the 
ends of all come down, or just a few 
that come down and tangle on every 


doff? R. W. A. 


The By-Products of Cotton. 


Broadly speaking, the only by- 
product of Cotton is Cotton seed. 
Within the lives of men now living, 
the great industry of manufactur- 
ing cotton seed products has de- 
veloped. It has been of twofold 
benefit to mankind. 


Cotton seed, which formerly were 
thrown away, and in some siates 
considered such a fhuisance that 
laws were passed prohibiting the 
pollution of streams by using them 
as a dumping place, are now a 
source of great revenue to the 
farmers of the South. 


During the eotton -year 1913-14 
5,779,665 tons of seed or about 81 
per cent of the production were 


consumed by the mills, for which 
the farmers received approximately 
$115,593,000. From this seed 2,570,- 
000 tons of cake and meal and i,- 
850,000 tons of hulls were produced, 
furnishing a large supply of cheap 
feeding stuff for animals, displacing 
corn and hay to a large extent, both 
of which were high in price last 
year on account of the war. 


The exports of meal and cake 
were about 750,000 tons; 4,036,000 
of refined oil were produced, 670,- 
000 barrels of which were exported 
and the remainder consumed in 
America as cooking and salad oil, 
and in the manufacture of lard sub- 
stitute, oleomargarine and soap. 


The large use of cotton seed pro- 
ducts for food by men and beasts, has 
prevented an excessive advance in 
the price of lard and butter, which 
doubtless would otherwise have tak- 
en place on account of the increase 
in the population of the world, coin- 
cident with a decrease in the num- 
bers of cows and hogs. 


This great industry has reduced, 
or a least kept down the cost of liv- 
ing on one hand, and created a new 
source of revenue for the farmer on 
the other hand. 


The reduction in the cotton crop 
this year will result in a smaller 
production of cotton seed products 
to the extent of perhaps 15 per cent, 
or 390,000 tons of cake and meal; 
280,000 tons of hulls; 650,000 barrels 
of oil; 125,000 bales of linters. 


If export business was normal, 
this would result in high prices, be- 
cause the home consumption will 
doubtless be normal, but export bus- 


iness is more difficult now than 


ever, on account of high freight 
rates and low exchange and the re- 
cent stoppage by the British Gov- 
ernment of practically all cable ser- 
vice to neutral countries, which 
are the largest buyers of cotton seed 
products, to wit: Holland and Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


An export business cannot be done 
without cable service, and unless our 
government can persuade the Brit- 
ish to pass our cables, we will have 
no large buyers in Europe except 
the British, who will make their 
own prices, not only in cotton seed 
products but cotton. 


They are more interested in pro-. 


viding a market for Egyptian and 
Indian cotton and cotton seed pro- 
ducts than they are for American. 


The one cotton seed product for 
which there will certainly be a de- 
mand at full prices is linters, which 
are essential for the manufacture of 
the most popular product in the 
world to-day—gunpowder. Linters 
that were worth 2c. per pound he- 
fore the war are now in good de- 
mand at 4c. Linters produced from 
last. year’s crop 832,000 bales—ex- 
ported 219,000 bales—By T. S&S. 
Young, vice-president of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co. in Cotton and 
Finance, 
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THURSDAY, 


NOVEMBER 18, 1915. 


McKelway Gives Advice at Wash- 
ington. 


Speaking before the Y. W. GC. A. 
at Washington, D. C., last Sunday 
Dr. A. J. MeKelway said: 


“Three dollars a week to the 
working girl is ‘an impossible living 
wage, and any industry that can’t 
do considerably better than that 
has no right to live, 


“The law should step in and regu- 
late minimum wages for working 
girls: where it is found they are 
treated unjustly, for when they are 
underpaid they are generally 
thrown upon their parents, the com- 
munity or the charities as charges. 

“The old superstitution that wo- 
men work merely for pin money is 
exploded,” he said. “Many women 
have to work, and of them maybe 
some have to support a family. 

Dr. MeKelway appeared before 
the Y. W .C. A. as a member of. the 
Executive Committee of the Con- 
sumers’ League, a branch of the 
Charity Trust, which operates along 
different lines from the National 
Child Labor Committee, but is also 
a salary-paying organization. 


It is too bad, if true, that work- 
ing girls in Washington, D. GC. get 
as low as $3.00 per week with the 
high cost of living in that city. The 
best thing that Dr. McKelway could 
do would be to call their attention 
to the Southern mills where living 
is cheap and they can earn three 
or four times $3.00 per week. 


Concerning Preparedness. 


We are not prone to be thrown 
off our feet by the enthusiasm of a 
moment or to drift with the tide 
and we have therefore thought a 
great deal and read much of the 
preparedness propaganda which 
seems to be spreading throughout 
the country. 

There can be no doubt that a ma- 
jority of the people of the United 
States are at this time favorable to 
the big preparedness program be- 
cause they have been aroused to 
enthusiasm by the efforts of a pub- 
licity bureau, backed by those who 
expect to have a financial interest 
in the preparedness contracts, but 
we believe that the sober sécond 
thought of the American people 
will turn them against the proposi- 
Lion. 

We all realize that reasonable 
preparedness through the strength- 
ening of some of the functions of 
our army and navy is desirable, but 
we can see no justification for an 
$500,000,000 expenditure such as has 
been proposed by President Wilson 
and those who have influenced him. 

If such a plan is put through 
Congress we believe it will have but 
two effects, the first being large 
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contracts and enormous profits for 
the arms and ammunition manu- 
facturers and the second being a 
considerable increase in our taxes. 

The first is the prime object of 
those who are so loudly advocating 
the need of preparedness and the 
second is the obligation that must 
be shouldered by the people and 
manufacturing enterprises of this 


‘ country in order to make the first 


possible. 

Let us not forget that the income 
tax in England has risen so high 
that some men now pay fifty per 
cent or one-half of their entire in- 
come to support the government and 
if we enter upon a gigantic prepar- 
edness program in this country the 
necessary taxes' must be raised 
somewhere, and not only will per- 
sonal incomes be taxed, but the cot- 
ton mills as well as all other indus- 
tries must pay heavy annual tribute. 

The United States now has under 
construction nine big battleships, 
known as dreadnaughts, which will 
cost over $120,000,000 and when 
floated will cost $1,500,000 each for 
annual upkeep. 

England has the greatest navy in 
the world and it is only a few hun- 
dred miles from the coast of Ger- 
many with its rich ports. A few 
submarines scattered along the 
German coast have been ample 
protection and have prevented the 
great English navy from making 
any attack whatever upon Germany. 


We are several thousand mules 
from any of the European countries 
and have more submarines today 
than Germany, but the preparedness 
propagandists would have us be- 
lieve that any of the European 
countries could bring their battle- 
ships across the ocean and land 
troops enough to capture the entire 
United States. 


The English superdreadnaughts 


‘ean not get close enough’ to fire a 


shell into a German seaport, much 
less land troops, but we must be 
led to believe that they could 
transport troops across a whole 
ocean and land at will in this coun- 
try. 

The reason that the people must 
be made to believe such things pos- 
sible and be willing to submit to 
the necessary taxation is that the 
arms and ammunition people want 
to be assured of large contracts and 
big profits after the European war 
Is Over, 

They are making millions now 
and can afford to hire writers, pay 
for publicity and send their orators 
throughout the country. 

We can build ten submarines for 
the same cost as one dreadnaught 
and there are not ten submarines 
protecting the coast of Germany to- 
day, but ten submarines will not af- 
ford the opportunity for profit or 
require such supplies of ammuni- 
tion as dreadnauents. 

We do not pose as military ex- 
perts, but we do realize that the 
opinions of army and navy men are 
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to a large extent warped by the . 
fact that they naturally want to 
see the army and navy grow, for 
every man is partial to his own line 
of business. 

The truth-is that we are in less 
danger of war than during any 
time within the last fifty years and 
have less reason for preparedness. 
We can at least afford to wait un- 
fil the close of the war to spend 
$500,000,000 for preparedness, for we 
can then have the experience of 
the European countries and be able 
to expend our money with better 
judgment. | 

It requires immense sums. of 
money to finance a war and were it 
not for the loans secured in the 
United States some of the Euro- 
pean countries would be hard 
pressed today. 

After the war every great power 
in Europe will be practically bank- 
dupt and it will take probably fifty 
years under heavy burdens of tax- 
ation for them to recoup. 

Can any one in his wildest dreams 
imagine one of those countries in 
that condition seek a quarrel. and 
endeavor to conquer the United 
States? 

Can anyone believe that any coun- 
iry could send enough men across 
several theusand miles of ocean to 
conquor a country of one hundred 


millions of people? 


In the first place every country 
in Kurope is friendly to us and will 
need our financial assistance in re- 
building after the war. , 

Trouble with the United States 
will be the very last thing that any 
of them will seek and such a pos- 
sibility is too remote for serious 
consideration. 

Take with a grain of salt the war 
scare stories and arguments of the 
preparedness propagandists for 
back of it are contracts and profits 
for the arms and ammunition man- 
ufacturers and heavy taxation for 
our industries. 

The people of. this country will 
support reasonable preparedness, 
but we believe there is trouble 
ahead for the big program. 


Swiss Dye Makers’ Profit. 


The report of the Society . of 
Chemical Industry, Basel, the larg- 
est of the Swiss color firms, shows 
a net profit (after providing $535,- . 
000, as against $175,000 last year, for 
depreciation ,and placing $195,000 to- 
wards a new pensions fund) of $496,- 
000, as against $350,000. It is pro- 
posed to pay 16 per cent, aS against 
6 per cent and previous dividends 
of 10 per cent. Stoeks are valued at 
$462,000 only, as against $1,324,000 _ 
last year, due to the demand for dye- 
stuffs being so brisk that virtually 
no stocks are now held. The Clay- 
ton Amiline Co., Manchester, which 
is controlled by the Basel concern, 
is stated to have been very well oc- 
cupied throughout the year, and the 
financial results have quite come up 
to expectations. A holding has been 
acquired in the Swiss Soda Works, 
Zurzach, a company formed — for 
the manufacture of soda ash and 
caustic soda. This is the first un- 


dertaking of its kind in Switzerland; 


previous supplies of these chemicals 
having been obtained from Ger- 
many.—Consular Reports. 
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A. A. Roddey has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Apalache 
Mills, Arlington, 5. G. 


w. A. Kelley has resigned as sec- 
ond hand m spmning at the Apa- 
iache Mills, Arlington, 8. C, 


W. J. Beattie, Jr., will be manager 
\f the reorganized Hope Mills (N. 
C.) Ge, 


J. H. Roberts, of Greenville, 8. G.,. 


s now fixing looms at the Pelzer 
5. C.) Mfg. Co. 


kK. F.. Cooney has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Pomona Mills, 
(;reensboro, N. 


H. Cole of the Greenwood (5. C.) 
Cotton Mills has accepted a position 
at the Grendel Mills of the same 
place, 


W. ©. Carter has resigned as 
carder and spinner at the Arista 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
moved to Greensboro, N. C. 


_W. H. Campbell of Pilot Mills, 
Haleigh, N. has aecepted position 
of overseer of spinning at Franklin 
Mfg. Co.,. Franklinville, N. 


H. H, Holeombe, of Prendergast, 
Tenn, is doing general overhauling 
al the Hamburger Mill, Columbus, 
Ga. 


A. C. Park has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 carding at the New- 
nan Cotton Mills. 


H. G. Winget has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Clara Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., to become su- 
perintendent of the Dunn Mfg. Co., 
of that place. | 


J. R. MeMahan has resigned as 
second hand in spinning at the 
Mollohon Mills, Newberry, S. C., to 
become overseer of spinning at the 
Apalache Mills, Arlington, 8. C. 


Chas. H. Boyd has resigned as su- 
permtendent of the Dunn Mfg. Co., 
(rastonia; N. to become general 
superintendent of the Dresden, Jen- 
lings and Lumberton Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, C. 


C. F. Knight has been promoted 
'o second hand in spinning at the 
Mollohon Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 

Ss. A. Crutehfield has accepted the 
position of card grinder at the Pilot 
Mills, Raleigh, N. 


W. H. Burks has resigned as 
overseer of Nos. 4, 2, and 3 carding 
at the Newnan. (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 

to become overseer of carding, pick- 
ing and combing at the Hillside 
Mills, Lagrange, Ga. 


C. N. Harper, formerly superin- 
Lendent of the Pomona Mills, 
“reensbore, N,-O., has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 


Ps Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
wa, 


PERSONAL 


J. B. Walker is not assistant over- 
scer of weaving at the Inverness 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., as pub- 
lished through error last week. The 
item was sent from Lexington, N. 
C., but proved to be incorrect. 


J. M. Freeman, overseer of the 
weave room, Ivey Mills, Hickory, 
N. C., has started a might school at 
the graded school. He teaches two 
hours, from 7 to 9 o’elock. This will 
be a great help to persons who have 
to work during the day as it will 
enable them to improve their edu- 
cation at a small cost and also keep 
up their work.—Hickory Democrat. 


C. H. Cole Injured in Explosion. 


Chas. H. Cole, formerly superin- 
tendent at Siluria,, Ala., Douglas- 
ville, Ga., and other mills, but now 
employed by a chemical company 
at Birmingham, was severely burn- 
ed about the face and body when an 
éight-inch pipe exploded last week. 
Three of the men with Mr. Cole 
were killed and. a number were in- 
jured. He is now in a hospital at 
Birmingham, Ala. but is reported 
to be doing well. 


The Mill Problem. 


The Greensboro News telis a beau- 
tiful and pathetic story of the af- 
fection the employees of the late 


Maj. Sehenck showed for him as 


they crowded aboul him to bid him 
good bye and wish him well when 
he was leaving his home for the 
Sanatorium, from which he did not 
return alive. This little gleam‘is a 
flood of light on the cotton mill 
problem which is giving Rev. A. J. 
McKelway so great concern. Maj. 
Sehenek loved nis people and they 
knew it. He did not hold himself 
above them but entered into their 
joys and sorrows. He felt the deep- 
est interest in the welfare of all of 
thm. Not only did the company 
provide educational facilities, ‘Dut 
the management and especially Maj. 
Schenck ‘himself manifested the 
greatest concern for their moral 
atterment. 
Lawndale community is, we dare 
say, as free from the social eyil, if 
nol a little more so, than any other 
mill community in the State. Maj. 
Schenck lived in the heart of the 
community, and he watched the 
moral progress of his people with 
keen and sympathetic eyes. The gap 
between labor and capital was 
bridged. The sympathy of employer 
for employee was not feigned but 
real. The Major gave not only his 
money for the moral progress of the 
village—he gave himself. And right 
at this point lies the solution of the 
whole matter that is so vigorously 
and often so unwisely agitated. The 
Lawndale community is the result 
of applied Christianity and a con- 
dition’ like this cannot be brought 
about by money alone—it must be 
made effective by personality. This 
is the trouble.—So few in the so- 


As a consequence, the — 


Albany Grease 


Mill machinery 1s kept in better 
condition. Your goods are 
not ruined by drippings with 


Send for samples and cup now. No charge. 


| YOUR DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE | 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO. 
708-10 Washington St., New York 


called higher realm are willing to 
stoop. But if our cotton mill mag- 
magnates would come down off their 
stills and enter into the inner life 
of their people we would need. no 
more child labor laws and the end- 
less conflict between capital and la- 
bor would be ended. This is the 


. Christ-spirit, and after all, this is 


the hope of the race. The accumu- 
lation of wealth, instead of widen- 
ing the distance between the rich 
and poor, ought to promote the 
brotherhood of men; but we are a 
long way yet from that ideal con- 
dition.—Charity and Children. 


Phoenix Mfg. Co. 


Kings Mt. N. 


C. A. Oates..........Superintendent 
fh... Federline, Jr. Spinner 
b. R. Payson......Master Mechanic 


Bonnie Cotton Mills 
Kings Mt. N. C. 


C. E. Neisier.....--- Superintendent 
Globe Mills 
Gaffney, S. C. 
W. R. Tattersall....Superintendent 
A. G, Spinner 


W. i. Wiison...... Master Mechanic 


Position Wanted. | 


agent, or manager of Southern 
eotton mill. Best references as to 
ability and character from some 
of the most successful manufact- 
urers in South. Address Mill care 
ef Southern Textile Bulletin. 


By experienced man position as 


particular work. 


~ GOOD WEAVING DEPENDS ON GOOD SIZING 
We make special starches adapted 
to every requirement of cotton 
manufacture. Letus show you how 


to improve your process by the use 
of starch which is adapted to your 


For full information address 


Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York City 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
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Charlotte, N. C.—Machinery for 
the 4,000 spindle addition to the 
Robinson Mig. Go., is arriving and 
will soon be in operation. 


Worth, N. C.—It is reported that 
the Hardin Mill is now nearing com- 
pletion, and will be started at an 
early date. The new mill will con- 
tain 10,000 spindles. 


Randleman, N .C.—The Deep River 
Mills at Randleman are installing 
new looms in their weave room re- 
cently built. This will mean em- 
ployment for several more people. 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—The new 
cotton mill built by CG. EK. Neis- 
ler, or the spinning annex to the 
Pauline, has been finished and is 
ready for the machinery. The ma- 
chinery is arriving and Mr. Neisier 
thinks it will be ready for opera- 


tion late in December. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Arista 
Mills Company has let contract to 
the Sanitary Engineering Company 
of Charlotte, N. C., for the installa- 
tion of modern sewage disposal out- 
fits, to be installed at each of the 


operative houses, at their south 
mill village. 
Kannapolis, N. C—The Cannon 


Manufacturing Company has let 
contract to Sanitary Engineering 
Company of Charlotte, N. C., for ad- 
ditional modern sewa disposal 
outfits for their new operative 
houses now under construction in 
their village. 


LaGrange, Ga.—The new Hillside 
Cotton Mills have placed orders for 
loom harness equipment with the 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Hampton Smith, Southern 
agent, Greenville, 8. C. The build- 


ings of this new mill are rapidly 


nearing completion and the com- 
pany expects to have the plant in 
operation within the next sixty to 
ninety days. 


Wilmington, N. C—The contract 
has been awarded by the Wilming- 
ton Hosiery Mills to W .A. Simon 
for the construction of a building 
on property recently acquired by 
the company in the southern part 
of the city to be used for the en- 
larged hosiery plant. The new. mill 
is to supercede the plant that has 
been operated for the past several 
years by John H. Kuck and will be 
on a much more elaborate scale. It 
is the only hosiery mill in Wilming- 
ton. 


McNair and McKinnon Buy Hope 
Mills Cotten Mills. 


Sold twice in the same day is the 
somewhat unusual story of the four 
cotton mills situated at Hope Mills, 
N. CC. south of Fayetteville. These 
mills, the property of the Hope 
Mills Manufacturing Company, a 
Philadelphia corporation, were sold 
at public auction Wednesday to A. 
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M. MeCarthy of Philadelphia, who 
is said to represent the bondhold- 
ers—the big stockholders in the 
company, of whom the Aberfoyles 
of Philadelphia are the largest. lol- 
lowing. the public sale, it has be- 
come known, the mills Were sold 
privately to W. J. Beattie, Jr., of 
Hope Mills, A. J. McKinnon of Max- 
ton and John F. McNair of Laurin- 
burg. 
Mr. Beattie has for many years 
been secretary and general super- 
intendent of the mills under the old 
ownership and will have entire 
charge of the manufacturing end 
under the new management. Messrs. 
McKinnon and MeNair are two of 
the foremost business men of this 
section of the state. : 
Mr. Beattie will be sent North at 
once to complete the details of the 
sale and to provide for the equip- 
ment of the mills with most up-to- 
the-minute machinery. Every piece 
of equipment in the mills at pres- 
ent will be replaced, and Mr. Beat- 
tie says that in as short a time as 
possible the mills will again be put 
in operation on a bigger scale than 
ever before. 


pom 


Graniteville Mfg. Go. Meeting. 


The stockholders and creditors 
of the Graniteville .Manufacturing 


Company held a joint session in 


Graniteville Friday morning, at 
which reports were read from the 
stockholders’ committee and the 
creditors’ committee which were 
appointed following the meeting of 
October 28th to ascertain the atti- 
tude of these interested in the dif- 
ficulty of the mills toward the plan 
for the creditors to take over the 
property and operate it until the 
debts shall be liquidated. Mr: James 
Tobin acted as chairman of the 


NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


meeting. The stock represented was 
4.741 proxies and 7411 Shares, per- 
sonally, making a total of 5,452 
shares, 

Col. D. §. Henderson, of Aiken, 
chairman of the stockholders’ com- 
mittee, reported that there had been 
deposited with his committee trust 
proxies, representing 4,433 shares, or 
a majority, of the stock, to be turn- 
ed over to the trust committee. of 
the creditors to be voted by them 
during the time that the mills are 
operated under thé supervision of 
the creditors. Colonel Henderson 
said other replies to the letters sent 
out would doubtless be coming. in, 
be continued in authority to re- 
ceive them. A motion to that effect 
was made and was adopted. 


The report of the creditors’ com- 
mittee was made by the chairman, 
Mr. Jacob Phinizy. He stated that 
the committee had met with oppo- 
sition on the part of some of the 
creditors to the plan for the cred- 
itors to take over 
raise sufficient funds to resume op- 
eration as speedily as possible, and 


have all creditors sign a waiver as 


to their claims and admit the prior- 
ity over their claim of the money 
that would have to be borrowed in 
order to put the mills to running. 
The waivers had been signed, he 
stated, by creditors representing 
about $707,000 of the indebtedness, 
leaving a balance of approximately 
$275,000 who had failed to sign. 

Mr. Phinizy believed that those 
creditors who have so far failed to 
sign the waivers would later do so 
when they should be made to see 
that the proposed plan is the safest 
way for both creditors and stock- 
holders out of the present difficul- 
ty. 

It was agreed that the creditors’ 
committee should continue in au- 


but they should be 


when received. 


Just a Hint— Read It! 
Rawhide loom pickers are more durable and 
run better on the spindle when soaked in oil, 


before soaking. Sperm oil is the best for 
this purpose, the next best being a mixture 
- of sperm and neats foot oils. 
the pickers are soaked and the longer they 
dry after being soaked, 
a large stock of standard pickers which are 
thoroughly seasoned and ready to put in oil 


Our trade mark is on every picker. 


G 


thoroughly seasoned 


The longer 


the better. We carry 


TRape 


GARLAND MFG. CO, Saco, Maine 
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thority, to the end that all credi- 
tors might be brought into the pro- 
posed plan, 

Judge Callaway elaborated upon 
the plan of the creditors as to the 
operation of the mills, in case the 
property is taken over by them. 

He said it would be necessary to 
have a committee, representing both 
the stockholders and the creditors 
with the latter in the majority, who 
shall take upon themselves the bur- 


den of financing the reopening of 


the mills and the operation of the 
property in such a way as will make 
it pay. 

Wm. Martin read a resolution, 
approving the plans of the credi- 
lors’ committee, and expressing a 
willingness to place the company in 
the hands of the creditors just as 
soon as all of the creditors shall 
have entered into the proposed ar- 
rangement as to the waivers. The 
resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

R. Roy Goodwin offered a _ re- 
solution providing that, in case the 
creditors’ committee should fail to 
obtain a signature of all the credi- 
tors of the waivers, that the direct- 
ors of the Graniteville Manufactur- 
ing Company be authorized to place 
the company in the hands of a court 
of équitity and request the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, and that re- 
ceiver’s certificates be issued as 
quickly as possible, to insure the 
resumption of operation of the mills 
as speedily as possible. The reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

Col. D. 8. Henderson introduced a 
resolution, providing that the the 
company not exact any rental for 
houses occupied by mill operatives 
during the time that the mills are 
shut down. Col. Henderson said that 
the greatest asset the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company has is the 
good will of its employees. His re- 
solution was unanimously adopted. 


Mill Mens Banquet at Chatechee 
Was Greatest Success. 


Piedmont, C—On Saturday 
night, October 30th, a mill men’s 
banquet was given by President 
Tom Norris, head of the Norris cot- 
ton mill at Cateechee, 8. C., to the 
officials, such as the superintendent 
overseers, second hands and sec- 
tion hands, connected with the es- 
tablishment, as well as to the other 
men in responsible positions about 
the village. The banquet was laid 
in the spacious hall over the school 
house, here a committee of the la- 
dies of the town had arranged the 
tables in a most attractive manner 
and had prepared. the. tempting 
viads, 

At seven-thirty o'clock the guests 
numbering about 50 men and ladies 
were summoned about the hospita- 
ble board, W. P. Ward, the super- 
intendent called the assembly to 
order, and introduced M. Norris as 
toast master. 

The supper was the first thing 
on the program, splendidly prepar- 
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ed and elegantly served, its merits 
were appreciatingly discussed for 
the space of about one hour. The 
ladies who were on the committee 
knew their business, attended to it 
well, and deserved and received the 
commendation of all present. 

President Norris then took charge 
and in earnest sensible and pointed 
speech stated among other things 
that his purpose in calling the men 
to this banquet was to meet his co- 
laborers as man to man and discuss 
with them the mill men’s problems, 
that he had asked some of the men 
to speek on certain subjects which 
they had consented to do. 


In turn the following named per- ; 


sons responded as they were called 
upon, J. W. Thomas “Carder” spoke 
on the subject of “Managing Help.” 
P. O. Wilson, “Roll Coverer”, dis- 
cussed the “Waste Question”, 
T. W. Childs, a sectiom hand in 
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the weave room, talked about the’ 


duties and responsibilities of a sec- 
tion hand. 


W. P. Ward, the superintendent, — 


took up the subject of “A Well Con- 
ducted Sunday School, and its Value 
to a Mill Town”. 
G. F. Norris, secretary, discussed 
“The Waste Question, as Viewed 
Frem the Standpoint of the Officials 
in the Office”. 
#. Van Clayton, principal of the 
Lateechee public schools, spoke on 
the necessity and advantages of an 


edueation. 


A. 8. Rowell of Piedmont spoke on — 


the ideals of a mill man, whether 
he be a mill president, superintend- 
ent, official or operative. The writ- 
er has seldom heard more practi- 
cal speeches, they were well deliv- 
ered, and evidenced earnest intelli- 
gent thought on the part of the 
speakers. The spirit of partnership 
and co-operation was clearly mani- 
fested, and the whole affair must 
have afforded great satisfaction to 
President Norris. 


British Dyestuff Situation. 


By reason of the lack of fast col- 
ors, gray has become very fashion- 
able in England, and the large quan- 


tities of dark-brown colors on hand 


before the war are said to be re- 


sponsible for the present vogue of 


browns, Searlets, pinks, and blues 
are reported to be very scarce, and 
in some instanees fabrics containing 
such colors are sold without guar- 
antee as to fastness. 

There appeared recently in the 


Jocal press the following notice in — 


regard to the shortage of dyestuffs: 
“The old-fashioned processes that 


have been brought into use again 


owing to the searcity of synthetic 
colors often give good enough re- 
sults, but a great drawback is that 
they take up so much time. Take 
pletin, and will be started at an 
all-wood serge. Before the war the 
dyeing was done in one bath with 


Humidifyingly Speaking 
Turbo-fied—Satis-fied 
Because the 


TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


is sO easy to imstalli—costs so little for upkeep—is 
so simple to handle—makes so little trouble—is 
always on the job—gives exactly the percentage 
of moisture you require—never spoils goods by 
overflow—needs so little attention—that the own- 
ers of the scores of mills where Turbos are work- 


ing Unanimously declare it makes them worry- 
free on that score. 


Wouldn't you like to join the brigade of the ’ 
Turbofied? Ask for details of enlistment. 


AND ADD THIS TO YOUR LETTER: 


“I would like to know of a dozen or more good 
sized installations of your Turbo and the opinion 
of these “Turbo-fied’ mil] owners regarding it.” 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Cardiry and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey.—Price $1.00. A_ practical 
book oa carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy’”—-Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder, Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calewations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self--instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary colton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 
tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Caleulations—by Cook--$1.00. A 
unique and valuable took giving the calculations used in mixing, 


carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 


ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, eic., should be made. 
Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages: freely illustrated; cloch. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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acid black in an hour to an hour 
and a half. Now the pieces have to 
be treated to two baths, first with 
bichromate and then with logwood, 
and the time of dyeing is doubled. 
The slower methods and the short- 
ave of labor combined have reduced 
the output of some houses as much 
as 40 per cent. There is consequent- 


ly much eongestion and delay, which 


affect manufacturers and merchants 
very seriously by retarding the cir- 
culation of their capital and expos- 
ing them to the risk of a falling 
nrarket.” 
At a recent meeting of color users 


held in Manchester a committee was 


formed to keep in touch with the 
British and Swiss sources of supply 
and. to co-operate with the board of 
trade in obtaining the maximum 
amount of dyestuffs—Consular Re- 
ports. 


D. D. Felton Brush Company Absorb 
Pattern Plant. 


The D. D. Felton Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga., has purchased the plant of 


Robertson Pattern Works, formerly © 
| located at 140% Edgewood avenue, 


Atlanta, Ga., and have installed the 
complete line of machinery at their 
plant 392% Edgewood avenue. 

Mr. Robertson is connected with 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. and will 
continue the manufacturing of wood 
patterns, models, etc. 

They respectfully solicit mill bus- 
iness and assure fhe same prompt, 
efficient service and high quality of 
work in that department, that has 
signalized the D. B. Felton Brush 
Uo., as one of the growing industries 
of Atlanta. 


Why He Was Sure to Advance 


Clarence prevented. himself be- 
fore the father of the girl whom 
he hoped to marry and declared his 
intentions. 

“I have no serious objections,” 
said ‘the father, “but is there any 
chance of promotion for you or an 
increase in your salary?” 

“Is there?” exclaimed Clarence 
eagerly. “I don’t see how I ean help 
it! Why, my position is next to the 
lowest one in the whole establish- 
ment.” —Ex. 


Exhausting Work 


A tall, cadaverous-looking colored 
man met another of his race, who 
was short and fat. 

“Lawd, but Ise tiah’d!” said the 


tall one wearily. 


“Whutta you been a-doin'’ to git 
so tiah’d?” snorted the fat one. 

“Ise been ober to Mistah Johnson's 
house all day, where dey’s measurin’ 
for some new cahpets. Dey ain’t got 
no yahdstick, but I’m jes’ six feet 
ta so, to cblidge Mistah Johnson, 
Ise been a-layin’ down an’ a-gettin’ 
up all ober dat house.”—Ex. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vine Pete: and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA ” 
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ods Report | 


ai Cotton Go 


New York.—Trading was not quite 
so active in the cotton goods mar- 
ket last week, but prices held well. 
The scarcity of some lines of goods 
in first hands is becoming more ap- 
parent, and the lack of desirable 
goods is being brought heme to 
buyers. With the volume of orders 
coming forward showing a _ steady 


Increase, the buyer who has held 


back in covering his needs is being 
impressed with the difficulty of se- 
curing seasonable goods. Deliver- 
ies are becoming more important 
to buyers than prices, and where 
shipments cannot be guaranteed, 
buyers are not hestating to pay full 
quoted prices. This condition seems 
to-be a general one, and not limit- 
ed to any one quarter of the mar- 
ket. Some colored cottons, which a 


few weeks ago sellers found hard to — 


move, are now wanted for immed- 
iate shipment. 

The sheeting mills have booked 
some good orders for future deliyv- 
ery within the last week. Many of 
the bag manufacturers are getting 


anxious about the supply of lght 


burlap and think that present prices 
on sheetings are lower than they 
will be within the next few months. 
The weakness in. wide print 
cloths, plain weaves, sheetings and 
narrow drills is again being attrib- 
uted to the inability of printers and 
converters to secure definite assur- 
ance that the goods can be handled, 
because of the lack of- dyes. It is 
thought that a number of large buy- 
ers would purchase liberally at 
present prices, were they able to 
receive assurance from finishers 
that the goods could be finished be- 
fore they are in hand. Many trad- 
ers are of the opinion that plain 
goods will continue irregular as 
long as this condition exists. 
Business on convertibles was scat- 
tered and irregular during the week, 
but finished goods, as a whole, were 
in steadier demand. Jobbers and 
manufacturers are now realizing the 
condition of the colored goods mar- 


. gets and are more anxious lo cover 


their needs. Within the last few 
weeks ,there have been marked ad- 
vances on many standard ginghams, 
prints and bleached goods, ticks, 
denims and duck, the higher prices 
being justified by a higher raw ma- 
terial market and the amount of 
business that has been done within 
the last month. 

Gray goods were generally an 
eighth cent lower at the close of 
the week than they were the pre- 
ceeding week, and commission men 
insist that prices will go lower un- 
less the demands quicken consid- 
erably. They think however, that 
any decline will be temporary, and 
that a higher market will be seen 
within the next two months. This 
belief is founded on the fact that 
buyers will be in greater need of 
goods than mills will be of orders. 

This week. will see.advances. on 
several lines of standard prints. 
There was some buying in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices during the 
past week. Trade is going on stead- 


‘week in the 


ily in tickings and denims, and in- 


digo denims are moving well even 


at the new high prices. Bleachéd 
goods continue to move well, with 
most of the sales being made up of 
goods wanted for nearby delivery. 

Inquiry and trading were light in 
the Fall River print cloth market 
last week and the sales were small- 
er than they have been for any 
past three months. 
Buyers appeared very indifferent 
and took only what goods they were 
in actual need of. 
Lically no effort made to secure goods 
for late delivery. Mills are melin- 
ed to sell more freely than they 
were two weeks ago, but- held pret- 
ty firmly to quoted prices. Some 
concessions were allowed, but these 


were exceptions. The fine goods 
Prices on cotton goods were 
quoted last week as follows: 
Print cloth, 28-in., std 3 5-8 — 
28-inch, 64x60s ...,°3 1-2 — 
Graygoods, 39 - inch, 
38 1-2-inch, 64x64s. 4 3-4. — 
4-yard, 80x80s ...... 61-8 6 1-4 
Sheetings, Bo. std.... 7 4-2 — 
3~yard, 486x488 ..... 142 — 
4~yard, 56x60s ...... 53-4 6 
4-yard, 48x48s .....5 1-4 — 
4-yard, 44x448 ..... 1-2 — 
5~vard, 48x48s ...... ‘3-8. 
Denims, 9-ounce ....14 1-2 -—- 
Selkirk, 8oz., duck..i2 4-2. — 
Oliver, Extra, 8~-oz...12 1-2. — 
Hartford, 11-02., 
15 3-4 — 
Woodberry, sail dk. .20% 
Mt. Vernon, wide d’k.27%% 
Ticking, 8-ounce. ....42 1-2. — 
standard prints ....... 1-2° 
Standard ginghams .. 6 3-4 -—~ 
Fine dress ginghams., 7 1-2 .8 3-4 
Kid finished cambries 41-2 4 1-2 


Hester's Weekly Statement. 


Comparisons are to actual dates 
not to close of corresponding weeks. 
In thousands bales. 


In sight for week 443 
In sight same 7 last year...... 6410 
In sight same date last year.. 1,023 


In sight for season. «.... 2.4.6 4,393 


In sight same date. last year. . 3,790 
Port receipts for season....... 
Port receipts same date last 
Overland to mills and Canada 
Southern mill takings for 


Southern same date last year 703 
Interior stocks in excess of 


Interior last year .. 
Foreign exports for week..... 145 
Foreign same 7 days last year 169 
Foreign for 1,544 


Foreign same date last. year.. 828 


Northern spinners’ takings and 
Canada for 87 

Northern. same .7...days..last 
vear 


Northern to same date . last 
year 


3ED RING 


UTINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


There was prac- — 


SINGLE OR 


Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 
(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SEYDEL MEG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ieee and Finishings Soaps and Softeners 
FOR ALL TEXTILES. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


You Can Reduce Weaving Costs 


Send us a worn shuttle with completely filled bobbin and state kind of goods 
woven and name of loom. These will explain your needs and help us to design an 
ficiency shuttle for your requirements. 
builders and weaving experts. It should help you-.to weave better fabric at a} 


lessened expense. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


DOUBLE FLANGE | 


This shuttle has the approval of loom [ — 
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Philadelphia, Pa—There was a 
large number of inquiries and offers 
to buy at a price in the yarn market 
here last week, but the difference 
in buyer's and sellers ideas of 
prices kept down sales. In regard 
io new business, the week was rath- 
er spotty, some dealers claiming. a 
business, while others said 
they did very little. Deliveries on 
old contracts were good. 

The underwear situation is re- 
ported as being good, though the 
higher prices have tended to check 
(he placing of new orders for heavy 
weights. Manufacturers . of light 
weights are getting a good business 
and they are expecting it to improve 
as the season advances. The dye- 
stuff shortage is the stumbling block 
io a great volume of business in the 
hosiery trade, Those who have 
dyes and some of the makers. of 
high grade lines seem to have plen- 
ty, have no trouble in getting a nor- 
mal amount of next season, and are 
eking orders for immediate and 
nearby delivery in good volume. 
Others say they are unable to get 
their goods dyed and are forced to 
turn dewn orders for that reason. 

Prices on two-ply combed yarns 
continue high and there is no rea- 
son te think that they will go lower 
this season. Mills, both North and 
South, are well sold up on these 
yarns and some of them are behind 
in their deliveries. There is a good 
steady demand for these yarns, the 
zutomobile tire makers taking them 
in large quantities, and the export 
demand is very strong. There were 
local sales of these yarns in quan- 
littes of from 25,000 to 50,000 pounds, 
chiefly im warps. There is also a 
good demand for the single combed 
varns, but priees are not as high or 
2s firm as on the two-ply yarns. 

The carded yarn situation seems 
rather. mixed, as some of the deal- 
ers savy they are making good Sales, 
and others say their business is 
very small at this time. Some spin- 
ners, whe are in need of busimess, 
made coneessions to get it, and 
prices were somewhat softer than 
they have heen. 

The weaving situation has shown 
a good deal of improvement, and 
the outlook is regarded as much 
hetter, Mills making staple num- 
bers of weaving yarns are firmer in 
their priees. Sales last week were 
better and some of them were at 
prices a good deal higher than have 
prevailed for some time. 


Yarn Quotations. 


: The following prices were quoted 
in New York on Monday, Nov. 15: 


Southern Single Skeins. 


22 4-2-——23 
23 1-2 
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Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


3-ply 8% upholstery..19 1-2— 


i~ply 8s upholstery. .19 1-2— 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 


128 19 1-220 


24 4-222 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc 


2~phy 208 A-2— 

Southern Frame Cones. 

22s fleece colors..... Ze 4-2.—23 

Eastern Carded Cops 

26. 4-2—27 1-2 

30s 


Eastern Carded Peeler Skeins and 


Warps. 


spring of 1915, 


Prosperity in South 


Washington, D. C.—The following 
report of conditions in the southern 
states has been prepared by Grah- 
am OUlark in charge of the Atlanta, 
Ga., office of the bureau of domes- 
tic and foreign commerce, Mr. Clark 
is a North Carolinian. 

“Considering the depressed con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the 
cotton belt in the fall of 1914 and 
occasioned by the 
impossibility of moving last year’s 
record cotton crop, the return to 
prosperity which the south is now 
enjoying is truly remarkable. Cot- 
ton 18 moving, the farmers are re- 
ceiving double the price paid them 
last year, and cotton experts state 
that the cost of production has been 
lowered fo such an extent that the 
erower's profit now approximates 
S50 per bale, The price of cotton a 
year ago made it impossible for 
planters to clear off their indebted- 
ness for fertillizer and other sup- 
plies, but the more satisfactory 
price now prevailing afforded them 


eonsiderable relief in this respect. 


of erops resulted in some good, as 
many fields that heretofore pro- 
duced only cotton, this year yielded 
a good supply of truck. 

Last year at this time many cot- 
ton mills were on short time, but 
conditions have far 
themselves “that most of them. are 
continually busy and some are run- 
ning overtime. Optimistic of future 
business, many mills are making 
extensive purchases of machinery 
and equipment. A southern repre- 
sentative of one of the large manu- 
facturers of textile machinery re- 
cently stated that cotton-machimery 
builders have done bigger business 
this year than in any year since 
1907. Again, ane of the largest. job- 
bers of hardware and mill supplies 


in the south is responsible for the 


statement that durme the past two 
weeks he hes handled more equip- 
ment and mill supplies than in any 
two months since the first of the 
Vear, 

“Building operations are on the 
increase. -Comparing September, 
i915, with the corresponding month 
of 1944, statistics show that  im- 
provement in this industry has been 
general. Among the southern cities 
Atlanta made the largest gain for 
the period stated—-281 per cent. 

“The iron and steel foundaries 
are all busy with both domestic and 
foreien orders. 

“Hosiery manufacturers through- 
out the south are doing a tremend- 
business. Numbers. of them 
State that they are sold far ahead, 
or, as one important company ex- 
presses il, “too far oversold fo en- 
tertain any further orders. until 


July next or perhaps later.’ An- 
other company made the statement 
that if was not interested in fur- 


ther orders, as it had more than it 
could handle. 


“The bank clearings for. Atlanta 
for the week ending October 8, 
1915, which may be taken as indi- 
cative of improved financial condi- 
tions throughout the cotton. belt, 
showed an increase of nearly 5 per 
cent over the clearings for the ¢or- 
responding week of 1914, which is 
a gain of nearly $1,000,000 a day for 
each day of the week.” 
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CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD @& OHIO 
“The Clinchfield Route’’ 


RAILWAY 
and 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rallway 


of South Carolina. 
BPFFECTIVE AUGUST 9, 1915. 
Eastern Standard Time 


Southbound 
Liv. Elkhorn City, Ky.. * 3:00 
Fremont, Va, ..<.... 
iW, St. Paul, 6:30 8:52 


Speer's Ferry, Va.... 7:26 10:17 


Lv. Johnson City, Tenn.. 9:30 11:45 
At Erwin, Tenn... 10:30 *12:25 
Erwin, Tenn, ........ 95:00 *12:35 
Liv. Altapass, Bae 
Ar. Spartanburg, 8. C.... §1:30 *6:05 
Northbound. 

ivy, Spartanburg, 8. C.... 94:50 *11:00 
Lv. Marion, N. C.... . 7205 1:05 
Ly, Altapass, 8:20 2:20 
Tent. *7:45 %4:36 
Ly. Johnson City, — 8:30 6:15 
Ly. Speer’s Ferry, Va.... 10:35 .7:02 

Ar. Elichorn City, Ky..... *2:30 


*__Daily. 
A. M. Hight face type. 
P. M. heavy face type. 


Patrons are requested to apply to. 
nearest agent for definite information, 


or to 
CHAS. T. MANDEL, 
Asst. Gen’'l Pass. Agent. 
J. CAMPION, 


V.-Pres. and ‘Traffic Mer., 
John City, Tenn. 


“don't you 


ine Street Swamped With 
Business. 


With telephone girls fainting, 
clerks giving out owing to exhaus- 
tion, and “The Street” so hard press- 
ed that the necessity of closing the 
Stock Exchange on Saturday to give 
a chance to the workers to catch up 
was considered, Wall Street pre- 
semted a remarkable contrast to the 
Wall Street of six, nine and twelve 
months ago. | 

Last week was a week of million- 
and-a-half share days for, four days. 
Wihat that means in detail can de 


suggested only when it is explained 


that the Rector 
OOO calls a day, 


central had 41,000,- 
and Rector is only 


one of several telephone exchanges 


in the financial district. 

An advertising man, who went to 
a brokerage house for an “ad,” tells 
of a work-tortured gentleman de- 
claring to him that he gladly would 
pay for an advertisement that would 
reduce his business: 
overwhelmed with business that he 
didn’t know at times whether he was 
standing on his head or his heels.— 
Commerce and Finance. 


Had to Get Down for It. 

The Fifth Avenue motor ‘bus 
stopped and the conductor. looked 
earnestiy up the steps, bul no one 
descended, and at last he stalked 
up impatiently. 

‘Say,’ he said to a man on top, 
want the Metropolitan 
Museum?” 

“Yes,” Was the reply: 

“Well.” retorted the conductor, 
“eome down for it. | can’t bring 
it on the bus for you,”—Ex. 


he was so. 
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Bearing Spindles. 


cesses. Start with Ark- 


| dle because it saves at least 


Nearly 100 Mills 
are saving money 
in their spinning 


Almost 100 cotton mills 
are running their Spinning 
wih Chapman Ball 


The history of cotton manu- 
facturing has been marked by | 
individual and important im-— 


provements in particular pro- 


wright’s spinning jenny, and 
study the course of the indus- 
try from that date to the pres- 
ent time and several out- 
standing machinery improve- | 
ments and inventions will be 


noted. 


A few years from now,we 
venture the prediction, manu- 
facturers will admit that one 
of the most important inven- 
tions from a money saving 
standpoint isthe Chapman 
Ball Bearing Spin- 


30% power and makes the 
yarn at least 15% stronger. 


There is not a claim made 
for the Chapman Ball Bearing 
Spindle that cannot be fully 
substantiated and proven in 


actual mill practice. 


Manufacturers who are in- 
terested in saving power and 
perfecting their product will 
make further inquiry. 


Southern Agents 


Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Clothing Famine Predicted For 
Entire World. 


London.—If you contemplate giv- 
ing your last season’s suit to the 
first passing tramp, don’t do-it. 
Save it to tide you over the cloth- 


ing famine the entire world is © 


facing. 

This is the warning the weavers 
of the British Isles have just issued. 
They represent the bulk of the 
cloth-producing industry of the 
world. 


Already many of the popular 


weaves of men’s suits have been ad- 


vanced 50 per cent. Within two. 


months the advance will be 70 per 
cent, Still later it will be absolute- 
ly impossoible even at three prices, 
to: supply the demand. 


The clothing industry of the. 


world, from the weaver to the tailor, 
has been hard hit by the war, in a 
manner without precedent. So far 
as wool is concerned, there is more 
of it than ever before, but other 
elements render this slight advan- 
tage of no avail. 

One of the most serious blows to 
{he industry has been the shutting 
off of the streams of dye-stuffs, 
many of which came from Ger- 
many. This not only has sent up 
the priee of suitings, but has limit- 
ed the variety. 

A leading English manufacturer 
who formerly was able to offer each 
season not less than 900 varieties, 
today has only nine. : 

English weavers do not like to ad- 


mit it, but previous to the war Ger- 
many and Austria offered the larg-— 


est market for high class weaves. 
When the war began one English 
weaver had outstanding accounts in 
the enemy's territory of $4,600,000. 
This market is entirely closed to 
the English weaver. 

The' enormous demand for khaki 
has placed the weaving of ordinary 
suitings at an immense premium. 
From the standpoint of dressing it 


would be far more economical for | 


the average man to enlist and avoid 
(he necessity of having to buy civil- 
ian clothes, 

Practically all the cloth faetories 
of Belgium and northern France 
have been destroyed. This is not a 
serious element at present, but the 
English weavers say it is going to be 
a most serious matter when the 
crucial moment of the whole situ- 
ation arrives, 

This moment will be when the 
war ends. Seme twenty to forty 
million men who have been wearing 
uniforms will suddenly be dumped 
into the market for civilian clothes. 

English weavers say it will not be 
possible to supply that demand all 
at onee, that prices will reach a 


point never ‘before attained, that it: 


will take a long time for things to 
get back on a normal basis, and that 
last, but not least, if any one has a 
half worn suit, it would be a mighty 
fine idea to store it away against 
that time. It will help the clothing 
business tide over the emergency 
and it will help the possessor, too. 
Exchange. 


“Dinah,” inquired the mistress 


suspiciously, “did you wash the fish 
earefully before you baked it?” 

“Law, ma'am!” said Dinah. “Wot’s 
de use ob washin' er fish dat’s lived 
all his life in de watah?”—Ex. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., inc. 


Spindle Tape 
And 


Third and Moore Street, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When in need of Grid Bars of any kind---adjustable or 


fixed---let us hear from you. 60 days free trial anywhere. 


ATHERTON PIN GRID BAR CO. 
Providence, R. f. 


Rings, Spinning and Twister, Singles or Doubles 


If you are changing to alarger or smaller ring we can furnish you 
EXPANDED OR CONTRACTED TO FIT YOUR 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices 
Southern Spindle and Flyer Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. Monty, Pres, & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres & Sect'y 


ARABOL SOLUBLE SOFTENING OIL 


SUPERIOR TO TALLOW |. and 
cheaper. Used with starch on all 
‘classes of warps. Neutral. Especial- 
ly valuable on warps, which, while re- 
quiring light sizing, must be very 
strong and smooth. It is strictly uni- caidas 

fins, Pat, Ore form and has none of the drawbacks & 
of tallow. Can be used with any kind of starch cor sizing material. 
Is especially valuable when used with a Soluble’ Gum, such as our 
Gum G, Yorkshire Gum, Scotch Gum, and the like, all of which at- 
tract moisture and lay the fibre, thereby prevent shedding. Arabol 
Softening Oil penetrates the yarn, and lubricates the fibre. Never 
gets rancid as tallow does and always keeps the slasher cylinders 
smooth and bright. The yarn never sticks when this Oil is used. 
Trial barrel sent on approval. 

OIL LUBRICATES—TALLOW DOES NOT 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY : 
CAMERON MacRae  SouthernSales Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 98 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 81, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary. to 
Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 


silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture—. 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions, 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. our plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
the time of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 


if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
Southern Railway, 
Room 128, Washington, D. C. 
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Want 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, ete. ,to sell the want..col- 
omns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
ietin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
veach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau fs a fea- 
‘ure of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 


The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is. no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able free is charged. 


We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the bes’ service of any employment 


bureau connected with the Southern - 


textile industry. 


Help Wanted. — 


Hands wanted for night run, 
beginning December 10th. Work 
five nights, pay for six. 

Millen Cotton Mills, 


Millen, Ga. 
NOTICE. 
THE RENE MILLS WILL 


BEGIN RUNNING AT NIGHT 
ON DECEMBER FIRST. WE 
WILL NEED GOOD JACQUARD 
LOOM FIXERS AND WEAVERS; 
ALSO CARDING AND SPINNING 
ROOM HELP. THOSE WANT- 
ING WORK, CALL AT THE MILL 
OR WRITE TO B. A. HOLMES, 
SUPT., GAFFNEY, 


Department 


| SECOND HAND WANTED! 


Want second hand for card room. 
Must be good ecard grinder and good 
manager of help. Must be well rec- 
ommended, Pay $2.00 per day. 

T. B. REYNOLDS, Carder and Spinner 


Huntsville Knitting Mills 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Loom Fixer Wanted. 
Draper loom fixer wanted. 


tunity for young man who is 
working for promotion. Address 
M. €. Jones, overseer of weaving, 
Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Glen 
Raven, N, C. 


Pay $1.65 per day. Good oppor- | 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now hold traveling” position but 
wish to return to mill. Long ex- 
perience as superintendent and 
always made good. Fine references 


from former employers. Address 
No. 1255, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding or spinning. 
Can furnish present and . former 
employers as references. Only 
reason for changing is that I want 

larger job. Address No. 1256. 


WANT position as overseer of weav-. 
ing. Have had long experience 
and am now employed, but for 
good reasons prefer to change. 
Fine references. Address No. 
(257. 

WANT position as manager or su- 
perintendent. Would take stock in 
right mill. Long experience and 
have always made money for mills 


I have run. Satisfactory referen-. 


ees. Address No, 1258. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning. Long experience and am 
now employed. Can furnish sat-’ 
isfactory references. Address No. 
1259. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Now employed and give satisfac- 
tion but prefer different. kind of 
job. Address No. 1260. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or both. Have had 
long experience and can furnish 
best of references both as to 
character and ability. Address No. 

1261. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner. Now employed at night and 

satisfaction but want day 
job. Can furnish good references. 
Address No. 1262. 


A THROUGHLY COMPETENT AND 
ENERGETIC YOUNG SUPERTN- 
TENDENT OF 30 YEARS WANTS 


larger position. Am practical and» 


capable of giving good service on 
either plain, fancy or colored 
goods. Will be pleased to submil 
references and correspond with 
any good size mill needing a man. 
Address No. 1263. 


WANT position as engineer and 
master mechanic. 15 years expe- 
rience in engine room and shop. 
Am emploved at present but de- 
sire to change. Good references. 
Address No. 41264. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of large mill. Now employed in 
good size mill and give entire 
satisfaction but want larger joh 
and am competent to handle one. 
Address No. 1265. 


WANT position as superintnedent of 
varn mill. Have had lone exper- 
ience and can furnish best of ref- 
erences from former emplovers. 
Address No. 1266. 


goods. Can give A-1 references as 
to ability and character. Address 
No. 1267. 


WANT position as mill machinist or 
master mechanic. Understand 
cotton mill work and all kinds of 
brazing. Now employed. Good 
references. Address No. 1268. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large weave room. 
Have had long experience and 
handled some of the most success- 
ful mills in the South. Can fur- 
nish good references and get re- 
sults. Address No. 1269, 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Am now employed and giv- 
ing satisfaction, but want better 
mill. First ¢lass references. 
dress No. 1270. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
office man. Besides having long 
experience as superintendent, as 


a thoroughly experienced book-’ 


keeper and accountant. 
No. 1271. 


Address 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mill. Age 939. 
Strictly sober. Have held present 


position six years and can fur-— 


nish first-class references. Ad- 
dress No. 1272. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Would accept second hand 
in a large mill. Now employed 
and have had long. experience. 
_ of references. Address No. 
1273. 


WANT poscition as superintendent 
of yarn mill or as overseer of 
earding. 12 years experience as 
overseer and can get results. Mar- 
ried and strictly sober. Address 
No. 1274. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
and have run large rooms suc- 
cessfully. Can furnish est of 
references. Address No. 1275. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer of weaving or traveling 
salesman. Have had experience in 


such positions and can furnish. 


good references. Address No. 1276. 


WANT position as bookkeeper or of- 
fice man in cotton mill. Eight 
years experience in cotton mill of- 
fice work and at present have 
charge of a mill office. Best of 
references. Address No. 1277. 


AN EXPERTENCED MAN wishes to 
correspond with a mill that needs 
a superintendent that can get re- 
sults. Age 3. Married. Held last 
position nine years. Gilt edged 
references. Addres No. 1278. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
or carder and spinner. Pspecially 
experienced in card room.. Can 
give fine references and good rea- 
son for wanting to change. Ad- 
dress No. 1279. 


POSTTION as superintendent want- 
ed hv a practical mill man. Hav’: 
had 14 vears exnerience as snner- 


intendent and thorong¢hiv wnder- 
stand all details connected with 


the manufacturing of cotton 


WANT position as carder in large 
mill or superintendent of smal! 
mill on hosiery yarns. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, but 
prefer to change. Good references. 
Address No. 1280. 


{7 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
° 30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


Ad- 


WANT position as chief engineer 
and master machinest. 12 years 
experience. Strictly sober. Good 
manager of help anw can keep 
plant in tip-top shape at low cost. 
Address No. 1281. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
20 years experience and can fur- 
nish’ fine references. Have 2 dof- 
fers and i spinner. Am strictly 
sober. Address No. 1282. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Age 38. 
Held last position five years and 
ean furnish very satisfactory ref- 
erences from South Carolina mills. 
Address No. 1283. . 


WANT position as carder and spin- 
ner. Now employed but. have 
good reasons for. desiring to 
change. Can get results and can 
give present employers as refer- 
ences. Address No, 1284. 


WANT a position as overseer in 
small spinning room, or second 
hand in larger room. Have had 
ten years experience in spinning 
and spooling. Age 30. Married 
strictly sober. Address No. 1285. 
and strictly sober. Address No. 
1285. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, warping and slash- 


ing. Have 15 years experience in 
Can . give . 


that line. Married. 
good refernces. Address 1286, 


WANT position as overseer of spon- 
ning or as second hand in large 

room. Experienced on 4s to 60s, 
warp, hosiery and mercerizing 
yarns, single and ply. Married. 
Age 39. Can furnish references 
as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress No, 1287. 


_ WANT position as chief engineer or — 


master mechanic. Have 12 years 
experience and am now employed, 
but wish to change. Address No. 
1288. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed, but ‘want 
larger. job. Have had long. ex- 
perience as overseer spinning and 
class of teferences. Address No. 
1289. 


WANT position as..supecrintendent 


or overseer of spinning. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction but 
not satisfied with location of mill. 
Have experience both as overseer 
and superintendent. Address No. 
1290. 
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WAN'T position as Superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Ten years 
as overseer. 5 years as Superm- 
tendent of Eastern mull. Can. fur- 
nish good references and would 
like to locate in the South. Ad- 
dress No. 1291. 


“WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or spinning and winding. 


Would take carding and spinning 


‘al night. Have had 8 years ex- 
pense as overseer spinning and 
ean give satisfactory references. 
Address No. 1292. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
superintendent of yarn and weav- 
ing mills and am a good manageer 
of help. Can furnish best of re- 
ferences. Address No. 1293, 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning cr oOver- 
seer of Lwisting in a duck mill. 
Have had long experience as over- 
seer and can handle any size room 
Address No. 4294. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 


room. Now employed but want 
larger room. Age 29. Have com- 
mon school and Business College 


education. Can furnish the very 
best of references. Address No. 
1296. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of smail mill or oVerseer carding 
or spinning, or both, in — large 
mill. Long experience in the mill. 
Employed at present. .Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 1297. 


A PRACTICAL mil! man wants posi- 
tion as superintendent in a smal! 
card room or as carder and spin- 
yarii mill or overseer of carding 
and spinning in a large mill. Best 
of references as to work and 
character. Am now employed as 
carde® but can change on short 
notice. Address No. 1298. 


WNT position as spinner or card- 
ing and spinning. Long exper- 
ience in eotton manufacturing. 
Am a competent, energetic young 


man of 32 years. 22 years in 
earding and spinning. Am _ also 


technieal graduate and hold diplo- 
ma. Now employed as overseer 
spinning in large mill. Can 
change on 12 days notice. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 1299. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have long experience. Am now 
employed and always gave satis- 
faction. Reason for e¢hanging is 
better salary. Age 45. Married. 
Strictly sober. Experienced from 
ground up on both white and ¢col- 
ored work. Address No. 1300, 


WANT position as overseer of large 
ner in smalt mill. 40 years old, 
sober, good manager of help and 
best of references. Getting re- 


suits is a habit with mé. Address 
No: 1304. 

WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both. Age 45.. Married. 
Strictly sober. Have 20 years ex- 
perience. Address No. 1302, | 


SUUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer of spinning 
in a large mill... At present am 
superintendent. Very wide ex- 
perience. References from past 
and present employers. Address 
No, 1303. 


WANT position as assistant super- 
inLendent or overseer. Now em- 
played, but would change for lar- 
ger job. Address No. 1304. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have run some of the best mills in 
the South. Have always made 
money for my mills. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 1305. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer Of spinning. Have been 
on present job three years and 
am giving satisfaction, but want 
location where there are better 


schools. Present employer as my. 


reference. Address No. 1306. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Best of references as to. 


character and ability as a spinner. 
Now employed but desire to 
change. Address No. 4307. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Am a prac- 
tical man 40 years old. Married. 
Strictly sober. Experienced from 
picker to cloth room on-white or 
eolored goods. Can furnish good 
references as to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 1308. 


WANT position as supermtendent. 
Am an Eastern man of long ex- 


perience but desire to move to the 


South. Can furnish the best class 
of references. Address No, 4309. 


>». 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or as superintendent. Have 20 
years experience in mill. 9 years 
as second hand and overseer of 
carding. Age 38. Married. Sober. 
Now employed. Good references. 
Address No. 1340. 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. Have 12 years 
experience as overseer. Age 35. 
Strictly sober. Good manager of 
help. Now employed, Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 4311. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room, 10 yvears experience. 35 
years old and married and stri¢tlyv 
temperate. Am. now employed 
but desire to make a change. 
Best of references. Address No. 
1313. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or weaving, either plain or 


fancy. Long experience. Now 
employed. €an furnish fine ref- 
erence, Address No. 1345. 


POSITION WANTED as superinten- 
dent,. by practical man of execu- 
tive ability. Fully eapable of 
managing mill. 8 years as over- 
seer of weaving in largest mill in 
S. €. 8 vears experience as su- 
perintendent. 
superintendent, Can give present 
and all former employers as ref- 
erence, Address No. 1316, 


WANT. position. as superintendent 
or carder or spinner.. Now em- 
but prefer to change. 


Now emploved 


Have long experience and can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 4347. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or. carder. Long 
practical experience on all Classes 
of yarn from 4s to 180s. Also ex- 
perienced on automobile tire fab- 
ries. Address No, 1318. 


WANT position as book-keeper. Am 
capable, experienced young man 
of good habits and character. 
Am now employed as mill book- 
keeper, but’ desire to change for 
good reasons. Address No. 1319. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Have had 
jong experience as carder in large 
mills and can furnish lost em- 
ployer as reference. Address No. 
1320. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of weaving. Held one | 


position. seven years and can give 
all. former employers as referen- 
ees. Address No, 13824. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or supermtendent of 
small mill. Now employed = as 
carder. Am experienced on white, 
colored and combed yarns. Mar- 

'. Pied, Age 32. Best of references. 
Address No. 1322. . 


WANT position as superimtendent 
or overseer of either earding or 
spinning. Have had 12 years ex- 
perience as earder and spinner 
and 12 vears as superintendent, 
including several large mills. Gan 
furnish hest of references. Ad- 
cress No: 1323. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of large 
mills and «an furnish best of ref- 
erences both as to character and 
ability. Address No, 1324. 


WAN*T position as overseer of card-- 


ing. Age 35. Married. Have had 


{5 vears experience as second 
nand and overseer in PBastern 
mills. Fine references. Address 


No. 4325. 


WANT position as timekeper, gen- 
eral office man, and outside over- 
seer. 10 years experience’ as rail- 
read agent. 2 years mill experi- 
ence. “Married. Good references, 
both as to character and ability. 
Address 1326. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Am at 
present employed in Eastern mil! 
on cotton and silk goods and bave 
charge of 2,100 jooms. Experienc- 
ed on lenos, fancies, box wor':. 
jacquard and Draper looms. Fine 
references, Address No. 1327. 

WANT position as superintenden|! 
of large card room or spitining 
room. Am now employed. Have 
had long experience and can fur- 
ish the very best of references. 
Address No, 4328. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed, but for good reas- 
ons would prefer to change. Have 
had jong experience and can fur- 
mish best of references. Address 
No, 1330, | 


Thursday, November 18, 1915. 


Commonwealth 
hotel 


INCORPORATED 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold wa- 
ter for $1, which includes free use 
of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
per day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day. : 


ABSOLUTELY FiREPROOF 
Temperance House 


Send for Bocklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experienced on Draper and 
Stafford booms as well as fanes 
work. Gan furnish best of ref-- 
erences. fram. both . former and 
present employers. Address No. 
1331, 


WANT position as superintendent! 
of smal will or overseer carding 
and spinning. Thoroughly prac- 
iical, experienced, Can give good 
references. Address No. 1332.. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of weaving or yarn mill of not less 
than 15,000 Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but. 
want larger mill, Fine -refer- 
ences. Address No. 1233, 


WANTED position as overseer. of 
carding, at not less than $2.50 per 
day. Am a practical carder, goorl 
manager of help, strmetly sober. 
Have had about, ten years as card- 
er. Am.now employed and giving 
satisfaction. Good reason for 
changing. Can come on reavon - 
able notice. Address No. 1334. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mil. Have had 
long experience and can furnish 
the best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address No. 1335. 


WANT position. as superintendent, 
or overseer of large card room. 
Am giving satisfaction on present 
job, but want larger salary. Have 
good education and am good man- 
ager of help. Five years exper- 
lence as machinery erector. Sober. 
Good references. Address No. 
1337. 


WANT to buy a small block of stock 
in a medium or. small -size mili 
that can give me permanent posi- 
tion as superintendent, and ean 
work out part of purchase price. 
Wil consider new mill or reor- 
ganization proposition. Address 
No. 1338, 
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Thursday, November 18, 1945. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

RALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


Saco-Loweli Shops. 
BANDING— 


American Textile Banding Co. Inc 


BEAMERS— 
T. €. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros, 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARDS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CARD GRINDERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Electric Company. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING HOLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co, 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co, 2 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 


AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


DYERS— 


' Franklin Process Co. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


General Electric Co. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 

American Supply Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
GEARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company. 
HEDDLES— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 

American Moistening ~ 

Stuart W. Cramer. 

G, M. Parks Co. 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 

C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LOOMS— 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


RATLROADS— 


C. & O. Railway. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. __ 
RING TRAVELERS— 


American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— 


American Supply Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. | 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern. Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. ROVING CANS— 


Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 


American Supply Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Cc. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, 
M. M. Lahue & Co. 


METERS— 


General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Supply Co. 


. Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


Diamond State Fiber Co. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. ; 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. : 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

- Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 
_ Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co, 
Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


TURBINES— 
General Electric Company. | 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ca. 
TWISTERS— 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Compnay. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 

General Electric Company. 


WARPERS— 
T. C, Entwist'e Co. 
Draper Company. 
WILLOWS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 
Stripper Fillets. 


Sykes Brothers, 


Card Clothing Manutacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 
CARD CLOTHING 


Licker-ins re-wound, 

Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 

All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 
order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


Burnisher and 
Emery Fillets. 


‘TOMPKINS BUILDING 
BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4 Perers STREET 
P. 0, BOX 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioninn Machine 


Continuous in 
operation 


C. G. Sargents 
Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


FIREPROOF 


Southern Agent 
J.S. COTHRAN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


"Durable "and low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY | 


H. G. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. 


LAHUE NEVER-SLIP STEEL LUG STRAPS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO DRAPER LOOMS 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


INCORPORATED 
1885 


_M.M. LAHUE @ COMPANY 
_ LOWELL, MASS. 


Clark's of’ Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 


specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE “§TANDARD” 
BALING PRESS 


FOR 


644 Greenwich St., PC NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bidg, Charlotte, INC, 
CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS. 

Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the 


| SsOCIET* OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
N BALSE, SWITZERLAND. 


AS MADE BY 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


No, 404 West WATER ST. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN — 


Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
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